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All the wonderful sentiment and expression this great 
artist calls forth from the piano captivate you with their 
exquisite beauty in his. Victor Records. 

Go to any Victor dealer’s and hear Paderewski’s records of Chopin’s graceful “Valse 


Brilliante” (88322) and his own beloved “Minuet in G” (88321)— oy reproductions of 
a master’s performance. 


And be sure to hear the 
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Victor-Victrola yic # 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U: S. A. os 
Berliner Gramophone Co. Montreal, Canadian Distributors _— 


Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles— HIS MASTERS VOICE 
there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone, 
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New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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VOLUME 


THE MARCH 


E FACE a new year of 

excitement and uncer- 

tainty. A Presiden- 

tial campaign some- 

what disturbs normal 
activities, but it is also made the excuse 
for a degree of disturbance that it need 
not cause. The election of this candidate 
or of that, of a Republican or of a Demo- 
crat, is not going to shake the foundation 
of industrial life; but we find it convenient 
to put whatever fears or doubts we have 
in a bundle and to label the bundle “the 
Presidential year’’; and a mental habit 
is stronger than a physical fact. 

There is much to say in favor of a Pres- 
idential term of six or eight years with a 
prohibition of reélection; but there is, of 
course, something to be said against such 
a change, and the great trouble of so 
amending the Constitution will stand in 
the way till a strong agitation be made 
for it. 

We must take our quadrennial excite- 
ment and disturbance, then, cheerfully, as 
we do. We even take it with enjoyment. 
In addition to other emotions that it calls 
forth, it appeals strongly to our love of the 
conflict, our fondness for the game, our 
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liking for the excitement of it. We are 
all politicians at bottom, and we look with 
condescension, even with contempt, on 
the man who does not become somewhat 
aroused once in four years from his. de- 
votion to his own personal affairs. 

But politics and business affairs are, 
after all, only a segment of life. The new 
year brings promise of cheerful and pros- 
perous activity in most other directions. 
It is a good time to live and to work. 
Our land becomes ever more fruitful, our 
cities more beautiful, our training more 
widely spread and more efficient, our life 
more healthful, the common sense of the 
people more surely to be depended on, 
the plane of conscience in public and 
private affairs becomes higher, our great 
activities go on well, such as road-build- 
ing, school improvement, sanitation, help- 
ful concern for the unfortunate, and the 
growth of our interest in one another. 
We are free, every man according to his 
ability, towork out ournormal development 
and personal comfort. If you make a fair 
measure of the conditions of life at any time 
in the past and compare them with the 
present, you will not be likely to wish that 
you had lived in any former period. 
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LOOKING THE NEW YEAR IN THE 
FACE 


‘| “HERE is an interesting time be- 
fore us—very interesting as 
well as exciting. 

There is hardly need to sketch the great 
political tasks of the year — the Congres- 
sional programme for trust and_ tariff 
legislation, the meeting of the national 
conventions to nominate candidates for 
the Presidency, the campaign, and the 
election. The hope and fear of a Demo- 
cratic victory, much more acute than at 
any time since Cleveland’s last election, 
give an interest to the year’s politics 
that perhaps half the voters never before 
felt. Nor will it be merely a straight 
struggle between the two parties; for each 
party is undergoing. a rapid _ internal 
change. Party lines were never so loose 
at any time since the Civil War. New 
machinery is in the making, too — prim- 
aries and the like; and there is the effort 
of the people, like an undercurrent, to 
get rid of bosses and other mechanism and 
to take government more and more ‘into 
their own hands. It will be the most 
interesting political year that most men 
now living have known. 

This political activity and other and 
graver causes disturb also the financial 
and commercial world, which looks to the 
new year with anxiety—with more 
anxiety and uncertainty than need be. 
For the financial and commercial world is 
not free from superstitions. 


II 


But let us turn now from the turmoil 
of politics and business and we shall still 
find exciting tasks and problems. 

Life ever becomes safer from disease. 
We have become so familiar with the 
mastery of yellow-fever, the prevention of 
malaria, the possible and, if people were 
careful, the complete conquest of typhoid, 
the successful barricade against cholera, 
the lessening of tuberculosis, even the 
cure of meningitis and the great discovery 
of Ehrich, that we take the changes that 
these imply for granted. Many diseases 
as yet baffle our skill and lie beyond 
our knowledge — notably cancer — the 


time does seem within measurable reach 
when most of the worst ailments that be- 
set us will be under command. 

It is worth our while to remember, if 
we wish to exercise the fine quality of 
gratitude, that there are no more useful 
or devoted men living than those zealous 
and eager investigators at such institu- 
tions as the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research in New York and the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris. They take 
rank among the very greatest benefactors 
of mankind in our time or in any time; 
and their discoveries follow one another 
so fast that any year may be made his- 
toric by them. 

In fact it is not an idle thing to say that 
a new era in human history began with the 
work that our scientific men have already 
done in Cuba and in Panama and in the 
Philippines; for henceforth the conquest 
of the tropics will be a purely economic 
question. It is no longer a question of 
the lives of men. Any tropical region 
can be made a healthful place for men of 
our race, as soon as it be worth while to 
make it so. And this means potential 
additions to the wealth of the world that 
cannot be even guessed at. 

And we are just finding out that the 
hookworm disease has held a large part 
of the population of the tropic and lower 
temperate zones in the inefficiency of 
anzmia and has so held millions of human 
beings for centuries. No one can yet 
even guess at the great influence that 
this disease has had in shaping the history 
of India, of China, of Africa, not to speak 
of our own Southern states. Henceforth 
millions of human beings will rapidly be 
released from this bondage. 

In surgery, too, wonders multiply with 
the triumphs of Dr. Carel and other great 
experimental surgeons — even the possi- 
bility of replacing worn-out human organs 
with sound ones from other bodies. 


IT] 


But the domain of medical discovery 
and surgery and sanitation is only one 
segment of the great circle of experimental 
and applied science that is making the 
world a new world to live in. Not less 
startling are the changes that are taking 
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place by reason of new discoveries and new 
methods in agriculture and in the widening 
of the application of electricity. Wireless 
telegraphy is taken for granted; and the 
new area of convenience and economy 
covered by electricity broadens all the 
while. We are probably on the edge of 
a revolution in the cheapening of power. 

In so practical and abbreviated a sum- 
mary there is hardly a place for the excit- 
ing experiments and investigations that 
are throwing the old cosmic theories into 
the scientific scrap-heap. Suns and solar 
systems come into being by laws that we 
are just getting glimpses of; and the hope 
fills many minds of tracking the very 
secret of life nearer to its revealing. As- 
tromers and biologists alike work with a 
keener hope than ever before. 

IV 

Definite headway has been made by the 
many agencies for the better care and pro- 
tection of the child. We are fast taking 
the view that, since neglected or unfor- 
tunate children are not responsible for 
their condition and since children are the 
most precious asset of society, it is the 
bounden duty of society, in some way, to 
see that they are not neglected. 

This activity takes many forms. Local 
laws are every year rewritten — health- 
laws, school-laws, work-laws — looking 
toward the better conservation of young 
life. Private organizations of many sorts 
attack various phases of the problem. All 
these activities denote that the American 
conscience is arousing itself on this sub- 
ject. And we may look for greater and 
greater changes toward the humaner 
and more helpful attitude of society in 
general and of government toward the 
better protection of children. 

As a part of the same awakening there 
is coming a greater care of working women. 
The two problems go together. 

And the feeling that woman suffrage 
will help toward these ends has much to 
do with the growing favor in which it is 
held. We shall almost certainly see its 
area extended beyond the five states that 
have now granted it. Much of the sheer 
prejudice against it is melting away. 

The high cost of living —of food in 
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particular — is the powerful incentive to 
a thorough examination of the cost and 
methods of transportation and distribution. 
Thus a new earnestness is felt in the efforts 
to secure a parcels post, a new impulse 
is given to codperative trading in spite of 
the somewhat discouraging efforts to plant 
this English institution in the United 
States. The unnecessary middleman and 
the parasitica] distributing agencies can 
hardly count much longer on the public 
indifference. 

All these are subjects of social welfare. 
The same impulse that moves them takes 
many other forms, such as the better 
safeguarding of working men’s lives and 
health, the never-ending if often futile war 
against the unwholesome tenement, the 
humaner view of criminals and their bet- 
ter treatment —and other kindred forms 
that this humaner spirit of our time takes. 

It is hardly necessary to speak of the 
rapid improvement in city government 
and the continued beautification of our 
cities; or of the even more rapid growth 
of comfort and profit of farm-life wherever 
skillful and competent men take it up. 

We have entered upon an era of unpre- 
cedented activity in road-building, a task 
that was delayed too long but that is now 
taken up in most sections of the country 
with zeal and intelligence. Automobile 
travel has stimulated this activity, but 
other and more fundamental causes also 
have been at work. The farmers are 
awakening to the profits of good roads 
and states and counties from one end 
of the country to the other are busy 
building. 

Loud as the noise of Presidential politics 
will be then, Congress and the campaign 
will by no means take all the energies of 
the public mind. Weare carrying steadily 
forward a great and varied volume of good 
work to make our land a better land to 
live in. And there is so much to be done 
and so many tasks in hand that no man 
with a will to help his country or his 
fellows can plead an excuse for indifference 
or for inactivity. 


V 


Abroad, the year dawns with a clouded 
sky. The European equilibrium is so 
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unstable that it justifies concern. The 
ambitions and mutual suspicions of Eng- 
land, Germany, and France make a con- 
flict possible (to put it mildly). For there 
are many men in each of these countries 
that look for another great European war, 
not this year, perhaps, but within a short 
period. 

These countries have, too, their internal 
problems. Socialism is growing in all of 
them. Spain also is in a ferment; almost 
anything may happen there and in Por- 


tugal. In Eastern Europe, too, unrest 
prevails. The Austrian Emperor cannot 


in the natural course of things, live much 
longer. King Peter’s throne is shaking. 
The Young Turks are making a mess of it 
in the Ottoman capital, and the Balkan 
ghost is likely to walk at almost any time. 
Persia’s chronic state of revolution is 
another source of danger to Europe's 
peace. Russia’s advance toward India 
has been going on quietly for many years, 
but she is not likely to be allowed to cross 
Persia without a tussle with England. 

Still the great political happenings of 
the year will probably take place in Asia. 
What 1912 will bring to that greatest 
and most ancient of empires, China, is 
past all speculation. Were no other great 
public change to come this year than the 
determining of the fate of China, the year 
is still likely to be one of the most impor- 
tant in recent annals. Events there touch 
directly a large proportion of the human 
race. 


A KANSAS EPIGRAM ABOUT THE 
PRESIDENT 


T ONE of the towns in Kansas 
where President Taft stopped 
during his long journey, a 

great crowd of country people came to 
hear him. His speech was an historical 
discourse which provoked no enthusiasm. 
As the crowd dispersed one countryman 
said to another: “No, he ain’t one of us.”’ 
There is much testimony to show that 
this feeling prevails in many parts of the 
country which the President visited. 
At a club, surrounded by lawyers, where 
his good-natured, companionable qualities 
have free play at close range, he capti- 
vates the company; but, when he meets the 
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masses of the people, they do not find 
themselves in direct contact with him. 
They do not feel sure that he knows them 
or understands their problems. He talks 
as an administrator might talk to his 
“little brown brothers’’ or as a judge to 
a jury. His thought seems impersonal, 
remote, formal, not the spontaneous utter- 
ances of “one of us.” Even his policies 
that the people approve seem in a way 
to lack directness and effectiveness. Does 
he want tariff-reform? It must come 
only in his own way, by his tariff board. 
Isn’t the method of more importance to 
him than the substance? In spite of his 
apparent amiability and undoubted good 
intentions, he will presently have the 
House aroused against him in his tariff- 
plans as he has the Senate unfriendly to 
his peace-plans. If he could stir up 
public opinion to support him vigorously, 
Congressional opposition might be turned 
into an advantage; but public opinion 
does not come to his rescue. 

Again, his enforcement of the Sherman 
law (and it is his bounden duty to enforce 
it) displeases the world of “big business”’ 
without satisfying the world of “little 
business.” Mr. Taft even in his most 
emphatic and vigorous declarations does 
not wholly convince the people. They 
believe him sincere; but he and they 
speak a somewhat different langauge and 
they are not quite sure that he means 
what they would mean if they used _ his 
same words. His thought moves in for- 
mal ways: theirs runs straight to con- 
clusions. 

Again, as in the Ballinger case, the 
President’s postponement of decisive 
action could not change the inevitable 
course of events, but it continually made a 
bad situation worse until it ended as every- 
body knew it was bound to end; so in the 
case of the Agricultural Department a 
similarly unfortunate delay has a similarly 
unfortunate effect. The aged Secretary 
of Agriculture, like the former Secretary 
of the Interior, does not see the logic of 
events, and the President mistakes a 
personal loyalty for a public service. 


Yet the inevitable cannot be prevented 
by any such mistake. 
great 


Everybody knows 


that this Department must be 
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reorganized under a new head. The 
President does not face difficulties de- 
cisively. 

Yet no man has more patriotic inten- 
tions. The explanation seems to be tem- 
peramental — that “he ain’t one of us.” 


I] 


Mr. Taft’s interview that appeared in 
The Outlook, explanatory of his work 
and purposes as President, had the tone 
of an apology. His amiable personality 
showed in it, as in everything that 
he does or says. But there was the 
tone not only of apology but even of a 
sort of helplessness. The very illusion 
of leadership was stripped away in a 
perfectly commonplace explanation that 
somehow seemed to do offence to the 
great office. Nothing to stir the imagina- 
tion, nothing to rally men—one can 
hardly help wishing that the President 
had not made such an explanation. 


THE TIDE OF SOCIALISM 


HE extraordinary strength shown 
in the fall elections by the So- 
cialist party does not mean that 

thorough-going Socialism is likely to win in 
the United States — certainly not at any 
early time—very considerable power. Yet 
the number of persons who accept this 
creed is constantly increasing, and among 
them are an increasing number of men 
of thought and character. The American 
Socialist is no longer a creature of hoofs 
and horns. He may be a man who, as 
you look at it, holds an impracticable and 
dangerous doctrine. But he is no longer 
necessarily a red-handed _revolutionist. 
He may be a popular preacher in an 
orthodox pulpit or the instructor of youth 
in an important university, “a gentleman 
and a scholar” and not a leader of a 
destructive mob. 

The growth of the creed measures the 
growth of the protest against the present 
economic and political order. Old wrongs 


are so hard to root up that every man 
sometimes becomes impatient and in- 
dignant and rebellious, except the man 
who knows and has long pondered on the 
very slow ascent of human society to 
every higher level that it has reached. 
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Historical knowledge is the best restore: 
of patience, and historical knowledge is 
got only by considerable labor. Any 
good man who loves his fellows, when he 
looks out over the world and sees it as 
it is, is pretty certain at times to accept 
some revolutionary plan unless he have 
a pretty good historical perspective. 

Socialism, then, is a convenient protest 
and many men vote a Socialistic ticket 
who do not accept a_ thorough-going 
Socialistic creed. They mean, for in- 
stance, that they had rather entrust their 
city government to any determined enemy 
of the old gangs and rings than to the old 
gangs or rings themselves. Especially 
does the Socialistic programme of more 
rigid supervision of public utilities, its 
promise of more attention to the regula- 
tion of women’s and children’s work 
and recreation, and better attention to 
the public health —its generally more 
humane programme —appeal to good 
men who have become weary of the 
tweedledum and tweedledee commonly 
called Republican and Democratic muni- 
cipal administrations. 

But even this does not wholly account 
for the great increase of the Socialist 
vote. The party now holds nearly five 
hundred elective offices in the United 
States. It has been successful especially 
in winning municipal offices, and it is 
strongest in the Middle West. Many 
of these local victories have been won 
by the excellence and earnestness of 
local organizations. They work com- 
pactly and intelligently. 

The strongest reason of all is what 
may be called the humane appeal of 
Socialism. Parks, playgrounds, medical 
examination of school-children, sanitary 
inspection of places where women and 
children work —all the comparatively 
new public activities that the old parties 
are slow to take up — these make a strong 
pull on all good men’s sympathies, and 
men who wish these humane things done 
do not hesitate to vote for a Socialist 
mayor because a Socialist Congress, if 
we should have one, might try to abolish 
the Constitution, In fact it is silly to 
maintain that such helpful public acts 
commit a community to the state owner- 
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ship of all productive industries. Thus 
Socialism has gained much from the con- 
servative stupidity of its enemies. 

Of course, too, it gains because it prom- 
ises a root-and-branch solution of the 
trust problem. There are very many 
men who are willing, if it come to that, 
that the Government should take over 
productive industry, merely because this 
would be a “new deal.” They feel that 
nothing could be worse than the present 
system and they are willing to try any 
change. For this feeling, as far as it 
exists, “big business” and the privileged 
classes have themselves to thank; and 
to this extent they are a direct encourage- 
ment to Socialism. 

But this growth of the party and all 
these overlapping causes of its growth 
give no reason to suppose that there is 
going to be a Socialistic party in the United 
States strong enough to hold the balance 
of power between the two old parties. 
Long before it reaches any such strength 
it will have so scared one or both the old 
parties into action against old abuses 
that much of the reason for protest will 
disappear. Such protests have a human- 
izing and liberalizing influence; and it 
may very well be that for this reason the 
Socialists are playing and will play a good 
part in preventing the fossilization of the 
old parties. This, in fact, is the reason 
why many men who utterly reject the 
creed see the party win minor victories 
with complacency — the reason why, too, 
the word “Socialism” no longer frightens 
them. 


THE PENSION BUREAU’S “INVESTI- 
GATION” OF ITSELF 


HERE are now 892,098 names on 
the Federal pension list. Among 
them was distributed iast year 

$157,325,160.35. The distribution of this 
cost $2,517,127.06. Thus the pension 
bill last year was only a few thousand 
short of 160 million dollars. This is for the 
year 1gtt. In the year 1866, the pension 
bill was 15 millions. In the year 1876, 
it was 28 millions. But that was only 
ten years after the Civil War; it is 
now forty-five years. 

However, $2,407.94 of the 160 millions 


was last year recovered from fraudulent 
recipients. Fifty-one pensioners were 
convicted of fraud, and cases are pending 
against 109 more. One hundred and 
forty-seven names were dropped from 
the roll. 

The year was one of unusual activity 
on the part of the Bureau in the direction 
of uncovering fraud. The authentic cases 
laid before the country by THE Wor Lp’s 
Work made it absolutely necessary that 
something should be done. 

The steps taken by the Commissioner 
of Pensions were not heroic. They were 
hardly those which a private individual 
under charges would have taken to vin- 
dicate himself. The head of the Pension 
Bureau did not ask for a committee of 
investigation. He did not suggest that 
disinterested parties examine the charges 
and the evidence. He did not invite 
this magazine to submit the facts that 
had come to its knowledge. He obtained 
permission for the Pension Bureau to 
investigate itself, that is to say, to check 
up its own list — as the Commissioner 
explains (See page 30 of his Annual 
Report, lately issued) —to go from pen- 
sioner to pensioner and ask each if he 
were the right man. He says: 


Last fall it became apparent from letters 
received in the Bureau and certain press 
articles that the impression obtained in some 
parts of the country that the pension roll was 
honeycombed with fraud. To settle the ques- 
tion beyond all controversy by determining 
whether the pension roll was a roll of honor 
or otherwise, I obtained verbal permission from 
those in authority over me to check up the 
pension roll. I mean by that, ascertaining 
whether every person drawing a pension is the 
person entitled to it. The task is no small 
one, as the Bureau must first get the names 
and last-known post-office addresses of the 
pensioners from the pension agents, and then 
field men must go from pensioner to pensioner 
to learn whether the proper persons are draw- 
ing pensions. 


When the Commissioner prepared his 
report he had not been through the whole 
list. Hardly. He had “investigated”’ 
about one-twentieth of the nine hundred 
thousand names. “Up to this date, 
47,181 pensioners have been seen and 
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questioned as to their identity, and their 
certificates examined.” 

A thief is not to be caught by asking 
various people to show their visiting cards. 
Nobody has ever charged that pensions 
were being drawn on forged certificates. 
It is not charged that false impersonations 
are very commonly at the bottom of 
pension frauds — if they were, they would 
very seldom be discovered by the plan 
of asking everybody if they had given their 
right names. All this is a deliberate, and 
a very dull and stupid evasion of the 
whole thing. The Wortp’s Work has 
exposed a score of tricks by which the 
Government has been, and is constantly 
being, defrauded by wholesale; (false im- 
personation was but a single, minor one) 
— tricks by which men and women 
not entitled to pensions, get certificates 
and get pensions. Most of these tricks 
rest on the simple device of false affidavits. 
But you do not apply to a perjurer to 
learn whether or not his affidavit is true. 
Mr. Davenport’s “investigation” is worth- 
less. Gravely to offer it to the country 
is a piece of casuistry worthy of the best 
days of pension graft. 

Naturally, the “investigation” resulted 
much to the Commissioner’s satisfaction: 


As a result of this checking up, 5 widows’ 
names have been dropped from the rolls for 
violation of the act of August 7, 1882, 1 on 
the ground that she is not the legal widow 
of the soldier, and the names of 2 invalid pen- 
sioners because it was shown that they deserted 
from former services and received bounties 
for reénlistment. There are now under con- 
sideration with a view to dropping, the names 
of 10 widow pensioners for violation of the 
act of August 7, 1882; 2 on the ground that 
the pensioners are not the legal widows of 
the soldiers; 3 who have remarried and have 
continued to draw pension; 1 invalid pen- 
sioner found to have been a deserter; and 2 
invalid pensioners who served in the Con- 
federate service and enlisted in the Union 
Army subsequent to January 1, 1865; making 
18 more whose names will probably have to be 
dropped, a total of 26 in all out of 47,181. 
There are a few other cases where doubt exists 
as to title which will have to be specially ex- 
amined to determine the facts. 

The special examiners on this work have 
succeeded in causing the arrest of two bogus 
special examiners, as well as in ascertaining 
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the names of two others, for whom a thorough 
search is now being made. 

Up to date it has been found that 210 
pensioners are dead whose names had _ not 
been reported to the Bureau. : 

A few irregularities in executing vouchers 
were discovered. A large number of pension 
certificates with blank vouchers were found 
in the hands of a pension attorney. 


So it seems that even the harmless, 
childish inquiries made of 47,000 pension- 
ers themselves, resulted in the dropping 
of 26 names. At this ratio, the complete 
pension roll would be relieved of about 
five hundred bogus pensioners — consti- 
tuting a saving (calculable according to 
the Bureau’s arithmetic at $86,000) in 
consideration of which the Government 
could well afford to pay the cost of a real 
investigation. 

A real investigation would save the 
country possibly as many millions as Mr. 
Davenport’s “investigation”’ would save 
it thousands. And it would make the 
pension roll again a roll of honor. 


II 


There is no escaping the conclusion that 
the pension roll must be made public — 
the names and residences of all pensioners, 
why pensioned, the amounts they receive, 
the agents who secured their pensions, and 
other such main facts — made public so 
that the people in every community may 
know whom to honor as right and worthy 
pensioners and whose names have un- 
worthily been put and kept on the roll 
by reason of its secrecy. 

Consider two incidents like these: 

In one of Mr. Hale’s articles last winter 
the case of a deserter was cited whose name 
was put on the roll by a private pension 
bill. The member of Congress who intro- 
duced the bill then investigated the case. 
That’s what he ought to have done before 
he put in his bill. He found the facts as 
presented in this magazine true — the 
pensioner was a deserter. Now what has 
that Congressman done? Confessed his 
mistake and introduced a bill to remove 
the man’s name from the roll? Not yet. 
Well, will he ever do so? 

Again, at a private dinner in Washing- 
ton not long ago, at which men in high 
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official position sat, one gentleman re- 
marked: “I know and you know and you 
know that I know and | know that you 
know and we all know that the pension- 
roll contains so many shameless and de- 
grading scandals that it smells to heaven.”’ 
Somebody suggested that perhaps the 
number was exaggerated. Then facts were 
cited that answered this objection. The 
whole company, many of them high 
Government officials, then assented to the 
shame of it. Yet nobody in official life 
lifts a hand to remove it. 

The pension-roll must be made public. 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams shows this 
necessity so plainly that the scandal does 
cry to heaven in fact. . 


WOMEN AND COUNTRY LIFE 


NUMBER of city men, out of the 

many who now write to this maga- 

zine about buying farms, say that 
they would straightway go to the country 
but for the unwillingness of their wives. 
One man writes that but for this reason 
vast numbers of salaried men would seek 
country life. Does this argue a repre- 
hensible bondage of women to town life, 
its conveniences, its companionships, its 
diversions, and frivolities? 

Not necessarily reprehensible. Farm- 
life in the past has been very burdensome 
to women. As a rule it is very burden- 
some yet. Its loneliness and its lack of 
conveniences and diversions and, in many 
communities, the lack of first-rate schools 
have made its hardships very real — so 
real that no woman who has a comfortable 
town home may be blamed for preferring 
it to a farm. 

But may farm-life now not be made more 
attractive and comfortable and wholesome 
for women and children than town life? 
The rich of course can do what they will, 
even duplicate their city establishments 
in the country; and the really poor will 
have much discomfort wherever they are. 
But need the women and children of a 
fairly well-to-do family fare worse in the 
country than in the town? Yes, as farm 
life has been; but not as it may easily be 
made. And this is the point — the pos- 
sibility now of bringing about this 
change. There are country regions — 
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perhaps not many yet — where the schools 
are as good as in the cities, where roads 
are good enough to make one’s neighbors 
accessible, where telephones and trolley- 
lines prevent isolation, and especially 
where, by gas engines or in other ways, 
running water may be put into residences. 
With these conveniences, no woman of 
reasonable intellectual and social resources 
need suffer by going from the town to the 
country if she go to a fairly prosperous 
region. Most of the strong women who 
reared most of the strong men in our his- 
tory were country women who did not 
have these advantages and conveniences. 
Running water, a good road, and a good 
school, however, come as near as any other 
three things to making the difference be- 
tween civilization and the state of the 
pioneer. 


A FRUITFUL AND BEAUTIFUL ME- 
MORIAL FOREVER 


MOVEMENT is on foot to make a 

worthy memorial to the late 

Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, the pro- 
moter of demonstration farm work: in the 
Southern states, a method of teaching 
better agriculture that the West also is 
beginning to adopt. Dr.Knapp organized 
and set going a veritable revolution; and 
no man of his generation did a greater 
service to so large a part of the people 
nor a service that called forth a heartier 


appreciation. 
Now what is the natural form for a 
memorial to such a man? Busts and 


statues and buildings are common, and 
they sooner or later lose their meaning. 
But the soil will remain. It was by the 
right use of the soil that Dr. Knapp bet- 
tered the fortunes and lifted the characters 
of hundreds of thousands of men. The soil 
itself is the instrument of instruction that 
he used. The most natural memorial of 
such a man and of his far-reaching work 
would be a piece of perfectly tilled soil 
—a farm so well cultivated and made so 
beautiful and bountiful that all men who 
till the earth could get instruction and in- 
spiration from it. We do not vet know 
what a single acre in Texas or Louisiana 
or Georgia or the Carolinas or Virginia 
will do under perfect treatment over a 
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long period. Why not find out what a 
few acres would do and dedicate it to the 
memory of the man to whom agriculture 
in those states owes its chief debt of 
gratitude? 

It might be made a place of pilgrimage, 
profitably kept forever as a model to all the 
world. !t would become more profitable 
and more beautiful every year; and it 
would be a new kind of memorial — the 
Knapp Farm, to commemorate the life 
and labor of the man who taught these 
great commonwealths the value of their 
land and taught the land-worker how to 
become a better man. 


THE MORALS OF THE PRESENT 
AGITATION 


OR A TIME tthe trusts and the 
H governmental regulation of busi- 
ness is receiving undue emphasis. 
There is not going to be, there cannot be, 
any sudden turn for better or for worse in 
the experience that we are going through. 
Neither the repeal of the Sherman law nor 
its amendment, neither the continuation 
of prosecutions nor the cessation of pros- 
ecutions, nor any other event would sud- 
denly change conditions. 

For we are going through an experience 
that is more fundamental than any statute 
or action-at-law can express. W’e are exam- 
ining the economic and moral soundness of 
our business life and addressing ourselves to 
the problem of putting it on a fairer basis. 

The prosecution of trusts, the examina- 
tion into the business of the express com- 
panies, the growing agitation for a parcels 
post, the struggle, in many forms, to get 
rid of unnecessary middlemen, the sale of 
potatoes and turkeys by the Mayor of 
Indianapolis —-a thousand such events, 
little and big, all have one meaning; and 
that meaning is this: in the organization 
and the conduct of business, many condi- 
tions and practices arose in our rush that 
are uneconomic, unfair, immoral; and we 
are now going about the task of finding 
out these wrong situations and practices 
and the correction of them. 

We are passing out of a period of head- 
long production and are coming into a 
period of fairer distribution alike of pro- 
ducts and of opportunities. 


Now a democracy does not remove old 
conditions or change old practices gently, 
or always fairly. We use rough tools and 
sometimes abolish injustice by unjust 
methods. But the general movement. is 
a commendable movement; and it is a 
short-sighted man who does not recognize 
its earnestness and its moral purpose. We 
shall continue to have trusts and tariffs, 
express companies and middlemen, be- 
cause we have need for them. But we 
have entered upon an era of effort to re- 
duce them and other privileged or para- 
sitical agencies to their proper place of 
service. Whatever is good economics is 
good morals. Good discipline also makes 
for good morals. This is a disciplinary, 
economic movement that we are witness- 
ing and that we are a part of; and we 
must endure its embarrassing incidents for 
the larger good. 


EVERY SHOP A SCHOOL 


VERY shop a school and every 
H shop a place of health. That is 

an ideal toward which a great 
many industrial institutions look and for 
which they are, in one way or other, 
working. 

An example of such a step forward is 
the opening this month of a new indus- 
trial hall that cost $100,000, with a large 
auditorium and smaller rooms for classes 
and committees, that has been built by 
the National Cash Register Company at 
Dayton, O. It will be used for all kinds of 
instruction of the workers — in their own 
work, and in health, and in whatever else 
is useful — free, of course, and under a 
thoroughly organized plan. The inven- 
tions department will hold meetings there, 
the foremen, the sales department, and so 
on and so on, every one for discussion and 
instruction by illustrated lectures, “with 
the idea of increasing the efficiency of the 
people and making them more useful not 
only to the factory but to themselves and 
to their families.” 

This great building, perfectly appointed, 
thus becomes the home of organized in- 
struction in a great factory group of work- 
ers. And such an example is sure to be 
followed. It ought to be followed by 
very many industrial companies. 























THE CONSTRUCTIVE SIDE OF 
THE SHERMAN LAW 


E CAN now see with some 
1 certainty whether the Sherman 
law as interpreted by the Su- 


preme Court in the oil and tobacco cases 
means the destruction of our large trade 
mechanism. The Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey has complied with the mandate 
of the court and distributed to its stock- 
holders their pro rata shares of all the 
stocks of the companies controlled by it. 
The American Tobacco Company meets 
the decree of the court by splitting itself 
into four companies and distributing to 
the holders of its securities their pro rata 
shares of the stocks of these four companies. 

Thus the mechanism of commerce in 
these two great staple trades is readjusted. 
These existing and continuing companies 
are not new machines. They are simply 
the parts of the old machines approved 
in each instance by the courts. The real 
question now is whether these machines, 
as separated under the courts’ direction, 
will efficiently perform their proper trade 
functions in the future without violating 
the Sherman law and at the same time 
produce for those who hold their stocks, 
profits in due proportion to the original 
investment. 

Upon the answer to this question the 
future of the Sherman law hinges. If 
these new commercial machines can pro- 
duce profits for their owners without vio- 
lating the law, there will be no check or 
hindrance to industrial growth by giant 
industries. But if, in actual practice it 
is found that these new machines are ex- 
travagant in operation, wasteful in method, 
and, therefore, unprofitable to their owners, 
the whole industrial world will halt and 
wait until another form of commercial 
machine is designed which will do the 
allotted tasks as cheaply and as efficiently 
as the old illegal industrial machinery did 
them, or until the law is changed. 

Many critics, including Mr. Roosevelt, 
fear that these oil and tobacco companies 
now doing business are no better than the 
old consolidations, so far as the violation 
of the law is concerned. These gentlemen 
fear that the new forms are as monopolistic 
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and as capable of abuse as were the old; 
and they regard the readjustment as a 
mere change in form and not in substance. 

Others, especially in the financial world, 
declare that this new machinery will not 
work, that the holders of securities will 
be disappointed in their profits, and that 
the consumers will be obliged to pay at 
least as much if not more for the products 
of industrial activity under the new system. 

In spite of this double criticism, the 
process of reconstructing the great trusts 
goes forward. If you take up the trade 
reports and the market reports, you will 
find evidences that, no matter what 
critics may think, the owners of oil and 
tobacco stocks believe that the existing 
companies will perform their tasks effi- 
ciently under these new conditions and 
produce abundant profits. The old com- 
mon stock of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany is still worth, in the open market, 
well over $500; and the old stock of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
closed its career at a value close to $650 
a share. The new stocks, distributed in 
lieu of these issues, are really based on these 
prices. It is evident, therefore, that there 
are many persons interested in these great 
companies who do not see in the enforce- 
ment of the decrees any probability of ruin. 

As for those who think that the change 
will make no difference in commercial 
morals or methods — they yet seem to have 
only personal opinions and not facts to sup- 
port them. No matter what form the new 
combinations may take in time, there is a 
disciplinary effect during this period of 
agitation and adjustment which will tend 
very strongly toward the prevention of 
monopoly and unfair practices. It is 
impossible to believe that in the oil and 
tobacco trades we shall see again in many 
years the reprehensible methods and the 
secret and defiant making of prices of both 
raw material and finished products that 
marked the history of the great combi- 
nations that have been dissolved. If 
within the next few years competition is 
not free and open in these trades, it will 
be only because the legitimate trade 
machinery of these companies is too strong 
for free, independent competition. If there 
are monopolies they will be based upon 
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principles now nearing a clear and concise 
definition. Investors, therefore, may well 
be cautious, but the dangers of industrial 
adjustment now seem very much less ter- 
rible than they seemed even three or 
four months ago. 


efficiency in legitimate trade and not upon 
unlawful methods and practices. 


I] 


The Sherman law, then, as now inter- 
preted, means that no monopoly shall be 
based upon ruthless restraint of trade. 
It does not mean that every combination 
will be broken up into little independent 
plants and factories, or that there shall be 
a return to eighteenth century methods 
of trade. It recognizes the big corporation 
as an efficient and legal engine of com- 
merce. It places no burden upon a cor- 
poration merely because it is big, nor does 
it eliminate the right of men in trade to 
make contracts with one another for the 
more efficient and economical carrying on 
of business. But it does say that no such 
contract is lawful if it strikes at the con- 
stitutional and common-law rights of a 
third party, whether he be an independent 
manufacturer or a consumer. It strikes 
only at contracts that bring into play 
destructive competitive methods in trade 
and usurious prices in commerce. 

The ground which has thus been cleared 
by the Sherman law is sufficiently broad 
and sufficiently solid for the full and com- 
plete up-building and carrying forward of 
American industry. No man can say 
that the Government is opposed to cor- 
porations and combinations as such. There 
is no penalty put upon bigness, upon 
strength, or upon the possession of great 
wealth. It is doubtful if there is a single 
restriction imposed upon the tobacco man- 
ufacturers which is not recognized in the 
laws in every civilized commercial nation. 

The Supreme Court and the Govern- 
ment have done, or seem to be in a fair 
way to do, the task that seemed impossible 
of accomplishment, namely to rid the 
commercial world of its greatest abuses, 
its greatest dangers, and its wickedest 
practices without stopping, or at any rate 
setting back for many years, the advance 
of industrial America. Of course it will 
take time to demonstrate, even in the case 
of these companies that have already 
gone through the process of adjustment, 
what the actual commercial results will 
be; and it will probably take more time to 
readjust dozens of other concerns to the 


THE ALDRICH CURRENCY PLAN 
AS IT NOW STANDS 


HE Aldrich plan to reform our 
currency and banking, as it is 
now presented, involves few new 

features not in its original draft. It still 
provides for the establishment of the 
National Reserve Association which shall 
exercise the note-issuing function, and 
which is designed to extend automatically 
and to contract the supply of money ac- 
cording to the commercial and financial 
needs of the country. 

The members of this Association are to 
be the National banks and the state banks 
and trust companies which conform to 
National bank methods, these banks be- 
coming shareholders in the National Re- 
serve Association. It still provides that 
National banks shall be empowered to 
open and operate savings departments and 
to lend money on real estate; and it still 
provides for doing away with our present 
currency secured on Government bonds, 
and for the establishment of a sort of 
foreign branches of our great banks. 

The crux of the whole question from a 
public point of view is whether or not the 
National Reserve Association is to be free, 
first, from political control and, secondly, 
from control by Wall Street. There is 
probably no other question in connection 
with this proposed reform upon which the 
public will put more than a passing atten- 
tion. It is, therefore, important to out- 
line clearly how the National Reserve As- 
sociation is to be organized and conducted. 

This Association is to have $300,000,000 
of capital which is to be owned by the 
banks, and these banks and the United 
States itself will be the sole depositors in 
the Association. This is what is mis- 
called a “central bank.” It is an associa- 
tion, not a bank. 

The country is to be divided into fifteen 
districts. The machinery of administration 
of the Central Association is as follows: 
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THE GOVERNOR OF THE ASSOCIATION.— 
Appointed by the President of the United 
States from names submitted by the Board of 
Directors. . 


THe Boarp oF DireEcTors.— 39 members 
elected in three classes. 

Class A. 15 directors elected one from each 
district by the members of the association. 

Class B. 12 directors elected by sharehold- 
ing banks, not more than three from any one 
district. 

Class C. 12 directors elected by classes A 
and B. Class C is not to include bank officers 
but is torepresent commerce, trade, and indus- 
try. 

THE ExecuTIvE CoMMITTEE.— 9 members 
composed of four ex-officio, the Governor and 
two Deputy-Governors of the Association, and 
the Comptroller of the Currency, and five, 
chosen by the directors, not more than one from 
any one district. 


The purpose of this Association is to 
provide a supply of money to meet the 
demands of commerce. Its membership is 
not individual, but consists only of banks. 
It shall have the right to discount for any 
of its members notes or bills of exchange 
rising out of commercial transactions. The 
words used in the plan are notes and bills 
“issued or drawn for agricultural, indus- 
trial, or commercial purposes, and not for 
carrying stocks, bonds, or any other invest- 
ment securities.” It is, therefore, to be 
part of the commercial and industrial 
machine of the country rather than of the 
purely financial machine. 

The issuing function of the Association 
is to consist of the power to issue notes up 
to $900,000,000 against which there shall 
be a reserve of at least one third in gold or 
other lawful money. Above $900,000,000, 
the notes must either be covered by law- 
ful money or pay a special tax to the 
Government of 13 per cent.a year. If the 
issue runs over $1,200,000,000., such part 
of it above that figure that is not covered 
by lawful money must pay a tax of 5 per 
cent. 

These provisions are intended to enable 
the Association, in a time of extreme stress, 
to meet a temporary money stringency; 
but the tax is heavy enough to make it 
practically certain that, once the strin- 
gency is past, the amount of money will 
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automatically contract so that there shall 
not be an excess of currency afloat. 

The plan, as a whole, is undoubtedly a 
long step forward. The most serious fear 
is that the actual control of this Associa- 
tion, and, therefore, of the money supply 
of the country, will fall into the hands of 
the great banking interests. Competent 
critics deny the possibility of this; but it 
still remains a subject for debate and it 
will be the centre of much controversy 
in Congress and out of it during the 
coming year. Every possible precaution 
has been taken that every section of 
the country and every important branch 
of commercial activity shall be represented 
in the organization of the Association. 
Theoretically it seems proof against local 
control. Its critics have the burden of 
proving that in practice it may fail. 


PRESIDENTIAL GUESSES 
Pier the ‘Pe about nominations 


for the Presidency six months 

before the conventions are some- 
what hazardous. Perhaps it is their un- 
certainty that gives zest to the making of 
them. However that may be, you yourself 
indulge in them in conversation, and so do 
most of the men you meet. 

As public opinion stands now among the 
mass of Republicans, Mr. Taft’s nomina- 
tion is taken for granted and acquiesced in 
with increasing regret. A nomination for 
a second term has become so much a 
matter of course in recent times that a 
refusal of it would bea sort of confession, 
not only that the President had failed, 
but that the party also under his leader- 
ship had failed. This traditional reason, 
together with the influence of Federal 
office-holders of every degree, gives a very 
great advantage over any competitor. 

The only competitor whose friends are 
engaged in organized activity is Senator 
La Follette; and he would be a very 
formidable rival if his dramatic method 
of fighting had not made him a bugaboo to 
many conservative men. They regard 
him as too radical. Many so regard him 
who are as radical as he is. The public 
conception of a man is always false in 
some respect, but no man can easily es- 
cape the image of himself that public opin- 
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ion throws on the screen. The nomina- 
tion of Senator La Follette is conceivable 
but improbable, unless the convention 
should give way to an extreme progressive 
impulse. 

Yet there is no denying the ever-waning 
confidence in Mr. Taft as a successful 
candidate. If there should be Presidential 
primaries in enough states to reveal the 
extent of the fear of his leadership so that 
the convention should hesitate to nomin- 
ate him, either one of two things might 
happen: any available Progressive might 
be nominated; or the convention might 
be stampeded by the friends of Mr. 
Roosevelt. If Mr. Taft should fail of the 
nemination on the first ballot, he is likely 
to be dropped at once and for all. Mr. 
Roosevelt is not a candidate. He has sin- 
cerely requested his friends not to speak 
of him in connection with the nomina- 
tion. But suppose, in a moment of doubt 
about Mr. Taft, some influential member 
of the Convention should say: 

“Why do we hesitate? Hesitation 
means defeat. We have one great leader 
whose dash means victory, the man who 
has already written his name large in our 
history and on our continent, the most 
conspicuous and courageous citizen of the 
Republic who lifted our political life to 
such a high level of achievement and 
efficiency that other leaders seem common- 
place. Conservative and Progressive alike 
would rally under our banner borne again 
by Theodore Roosevelt.” His nomina- 
tion might be made in a minute. Could 
he decline? 

On the Democratic side, there is no 
longer any doubt of the overwhelming 
popular preference for Governor Wood- 
row Wilson. If the Convention reflect 
or respect the preferences of the masses 
of the party, his nomination seems as 
certain as any such further event can be. 

His so-called ‘“‘radicalism”’ also is in 
some quarters held against him. But it 
is a two-edged weapon. The conversation 
turned on this subject at a lunch-club 
in the financial district of New York a 
little while ago. One man asked: “Isn’t 
Wilson radical?” ‘I hope so,” was the 
quick reply of one man after another in 
the company. “Radicalism” is relative 


and it means what you will. If it mean 
doing the public business in the open, 
if it mean dethroning bosses and giving 
the people themselves a direct controlling 
voice in public affairs, if it mean the 
restoration of popular government and 
the consequent abolition of special priv- 
ilege, he is radical. There would other- 
wise be no sufficient reason for his political 
existence or his swiftly won popularity. 
But if “radicalism” mean the arraying 
of class against class, or a destructive pro- 
gramme of any kind, there is nothing 
in his public career or in his often ex- 
pressed opinions to warrant his being 
called radical. 

Unless the present tide of feeling turn, 
Governor Wilson would defeat President 
Taft; but President Taft or any other 
reasonably conservative Republican would 
defeat any other Democrat. If the nomi- 
nees should be Roosevelt and Wilson (and 
stranger things have happened in politics), 
we should have the most exciting campaign 
within recent times; and the third-term 
might very well be the determining inci- 
dent. Most likely it would be. 

Whatever turn events take, therefore, 
in our very uncertain political world, as 
the game now stands, Governor Wilson 
seems at least as likely as any other man 
to be the next President. 


PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES 


‘HE rising demand of the people that 
they shall nominate as well as 
elect the President is a just de- 

mand, a wise one, and one certain to suc- 
ceed. 

Our method of electing a President is 
cumbersome and antiquated, but it serves 
the purpose. The Fathers who wrote the 
Constitution never intended that the people 
should choose the President; they did not 
believe the people wise enough for that; 
the people were to choose Electors, who 
would choose the President. It did not 
take the people long to reduce the Electors 
to a purely mechanical function, and take 
the whole affair into their own hands. So 
far as the election is concerned, the people 
perform it—that is, they themselves 
choose between two or three nominees. 

But who makes the nominations? Who 
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names the two or three men — usually 
two — between whom the people may 
choose? Everybody knows that those 
nominations are often made by the pro- 
fessional politicians. An overwhelming 
sentiment among the members of a party 
may successfully require the nomination 
of a popular man, but even when such a 
sentiment prevails it is only by grace of 
the politicians. A national convention is 
made up of delegates, most of whom are 
put on the slate by the state bosses the 
night before the state conventions, they 
go as the bosses’ men; they vote as the 
bosses order them to vote. The conven- 
tion system, state and national, necessarily 
puts the management of parties into the 
hands of the politicians. As long as 
parties are managed and nominations 
made by conventions, they will be man- 
aged and made, not by the people, but 
by the politicians. 


II 


The agitation for the direct nomination 
of presidential candidates in primaries is 
a phase of the movement so rapidly gain- 
ing ground, for direct action by the people 
in all their political affairs; and it is the 
most striking phase of that movement, 
alike in sentimental and dramatic interest 
and in actual importance. The presidency 
has come to be a position of immense, 
collossal, prodigious power. Perhaps 
never has the whole body of the people 
been so concerned over the election of 
“the next President” as they are to-day. 
The sense of social crisis is upon the soul 
of the people as in the great historic 
moments of national existence. 

In this hour the people will not tamely 
brook the rule of bosses; and the raising 
of the cry that to the rank and file of the 
party belongs the right to name the party’s 
candidate, has called forth a sudden res- 
ponse that is troubling some of the old-line 
politicians and _ politicians’ candidates. 
If a majority of Republicans prefer some- 
one else to Mr. Taft, why should they be 
obliged to cast their ballots for him next 
November, or vote for a Democrat? Why 


should a progressive Democrat be required 
to vote for Mr. Harmon, if a majority of 
These are 


the party are for Mr. Wilson? 
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very simple questions, but the masses of 
the parties have thought them up and 
thought out the answer — and a change 
is desired in our political methods. 


Ill 


It may come sooner than most of us 
expect. It is not generally realized that 
five states have already established, by 
law, the direct presidential primary. These 
five are Oregon, New Jersey, Wisconsin, 
Nebraska, North Dakota. 

One other state, South Dakota, has a 
permissive provision for a_ presidential 
primary, and it is certain to be taken 
advantage of. 

Delegates to the National Conventions 
from these six states will this year and 
hereafter be chosen by the vote of the 
rank and file of the parties, and will go 
pledged by law to the presidential candi- 
dates for whom the people instruct. 

It is an off year for legislatures, for only 
ten of them will be in session this winter; 
but it is quite possible that the presidential 
primary may be this winter established 
by law in Massachusetts, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, South Carolina, and 
Mississippi. 

The California legislature is to hold a 
special session in which a presidential 
primary bill will be debated and probably 
passed. 

The Governor of Kansas is considering 
the advisability of calling his legislature 
in special session for various purposes, 
including the consideration of a presiden- 
tial primary bill. Senator Bristow, of that 
state, is urging it upon his party there 
that, in the absence of a law, Repub- 
licans should hold a voluntary presidential 
primary in the spring. 

For, of course, in order to secure presi- 
dential primaries, it is not necessary to 
enact state laws requiring them. Parties 
may voluntarily decide, each for itself, to 
elect national delegates by popular vote. 
The Democrats will do this in Louisiana, 
and probably they will do it in Texas and 
in Delaware, if not elsewhere. The Re- 
publicans may do it in Ohio. It will be 
strange if the popular demand for the 
right to nominate as well as elect Presi- 
dents does not prevail in other — perhaps 
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many other — states, either through party 
organizations or through the legislatures. 


IV 

Objection is made to extra-legal prim- 
aries, primaries, that is, established merely 
by party rules, that they would cost a 
good deal, that there is nobody to pay 
the bills, and that (being surrounded by 
no legal guarantees) they would not yield 
trustworthy results anyhow. 

The answer is that the cost would be 
slight and would be gladly borne by 
voluntary subscribers; Senator Bristow, 
who has perfected a careful plan for Kan- 
sas, thinks that a primary in that 
state would not cost more than $1500 — a 
sum which may be considered negligible 
where so many are interested. As for the 
value of the result, it is true that informal, 
extra-legal primaries would not afford the 
exact certainty that attends elections 
guarded by law. Yet they would be much 
harder for corrupt bosses to manage than 
conventions are, and they would generally 
give a dependable result. The people of 
most sections of the country have long 
been familiar with voluntary primary 
elections and have managed them pretty 
well on the whole. It is absurd to talk as 
if it would be the work of years of legis- 
lation to give the people of the parties a 
chance to name their nominees for the 
-Presidency. They can and they will 
nominate the candidates for President at 
the next election if they are thoroughly 
minded to do it. 


THE GROWTH OF COMMISSION 
GOVERNMENT 


HE movement for commission gov- 
ernment of cities has been so 
rapid that no one has been able 

to keep up with it. There have been 
published several lists purporting to be 
complete indices of the municipalities 
which have adopted the commission plan, 
but no list has been complete. There is 
reason to believe that there are at present 
under commissioners at least 200 cities. 
Below are given the names of 182 which 
have adopted the plan, and we cannot 
claim that the list is complete. It does 


not include cities like Boston, St. Joseph, 
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. Mo., Seattle, Wash., and Charlotte, N.C., 


where a semi-commission government pre- 
vails, and it probably omits a number where 
commission government is in full force. 

There are few things more significant 
of America’s political progress than the 
fact that, where ten years ago with but a 
single exception our cities labored under 
partisan political machinery, to-day an 
honest non-political system has been 
adopted by such cities as Birmingham, 
Salt Lake, Mobile, Spokane, Tacoma, 
Chattanooga, Memphis, Knoxville, Trenton, 
Sacramento, Lynn, Des Moines, Dallas, 
and 21 other Texas towns, Springfield 
and 17 other Illinois towns, and Topeka 
heads a list of 28 in Kansas. The 182 
cities are as follows: 


Alabama — Birmingham, Cordova, Hart- 
selles, Huntsville, Mobile, Montgomery, Tal- 
ladega, Tuscaloosa. 

California — Berkeley, Modesto, Monterey, 
Oakland, Sacramento, San Diego, Santa Cruz, 
San Luis Obispo, Vallejo. 

Colorado—Colorado Springs, Grand Junction. 

Idaho — Boise, Lewiston. 

Illinois — Carbondale, Clinton, Decatur, 
Dixon, Elgin, Forest Park, Hamilton, Hills- 
boro, Jacksonville, Kewanee, Moline, Ottawa, 
Pekin, Rochelle, Rock Island, Springfield, 
Springvalley, Waukegan. 

lowa — Burlington, Cedar Rapids, Des 
Moines, Ft. Dodge, Keokuk, Marshalltown, 
Sioux City. 

Kansas — Anthony, Abilene, Chanute, Cof- 
feyville, Cherryvale, Caldwell, Council Grove, 
Dodge City, Emporia, Eureka, Girard, Hia- 
watha, Hutchinson, Independence, lola, Leav- 
enworth, Kansas City, Manhattan, Marion, 
Newton, Neodesha, Parsons, Pittsburg, Pratt, 
Topeka, Wichita, Wellington. 

Kentucky — Newport. 

Louisiana — Shreveport. 

Maine — Auburn, Gardiner. 

Maryland — Cumberland. 

Massachusetts—Gloucester, Haverhill, Lynn, 
Taunton, Chelsea. 

Michigan — Fremont, Harbor Beach, Port 
Huron, Pontiac, Wyandotte. 

Mississippi — Clarksdale, Hattiesburg. 

Minnesota — Faribault, Mankato. 

Montana — Missoula. 

Nebraska — Omaha. 

New Jersey—Irvington, Ocean City, Passaic, 
Ridgewood, Trenton. 

New Mexico — Roswell. 























North Carolina — Greensboro, High Point, 
Wilmington. . 

North Dakota — Bismarck, Mandan, Minot. 

Oklahoma — Ardmore, Bartlesville, Chick- 
asha, Duncan, El Reno, Enid, Guthrie, Law- 
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“AS ITHERS SEE US” 


HILE we are thinking of pos- 
sible Presidents, why not gather 
a little light from the views of 
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Oregon — Baker City. listened and observed with the usual acute- 
South Carolina — Columbia. ness of the middle-class Englishman, and 
South Dakota — Aberdeen, Canton, Cham- now, in a Fortnightly Review article, has 
berlain, Dell Rapids, Huron, Lead, Pierre, given the world the results of his sur- 
Rapid City, Sioux Falls, Vermilion, Yankton. © vey — which are indeed remarkable in 
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Texas — Amarillo, Aransas Pass, Austin, the movement in behalf of Woodrow 
Barry, Beaumont, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Wilson, “Governor of New Jersey and 
Denison, Ft. Worth, Galveston, Greenvilfe, Principal of Princeton University.” The 
oe a rena eens on “Principal of Princeton University” is, 
varshall, “Tange, ¢ alestine, Tort Arthur, ort we learn, a sardonic man, with an expres- 
Lavaca, San Antonio, Sherman. - : ; ; 
sion hard and cynical. There is nothing 
Utah — Salt Lake, Logan, Murray, Ogden, 5 Z é 
Provo : picturesque about him, nothing to touch 
Washington — Chehalis, Granger, Hoquiam, “s igre He is ~_ a ot 
North Yakima, Spokane, Tacoma, Walla Walla, '@€4S; Ne does not even assimilate other 
nes people’s ideas readily; he cautiously waits 


West Virginia — Bluefield, Huntington, Par- 
kersburg. 

Wisconsin —Appleton, Eau Claire. 
Wyoming — Sheridan. 








“ce 


to hear whether an idea is 
However, when he speaks, 
out the words” 


going well.” 
“he punches 
[no, not Mr. Roosevelt; 
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he is talking about Principal Wilson, the 
man with the harshly moulded face and the 
eye with a steely glint in it] “he punches 
out the words as a machine in a ship- 
yard punches holes in a steel plate.” All 
who have seen and heard Mr. Wilson will 
recognize the genius of this picture. 

We learn from Mr. H. Hamilton Fyfe’s 
valuable article that “ Mr. Taft’s energetic 
action [in vetoing the tariff bills passed 
at the last session of Congress] made a 
good impression,”’ though the Insurgents 
“looked sadly on.”” There are no mis- 
prints or transpositions in the above 
quotation. Another candidate, Senator 
LaFollette, apart from his increasing 
deafness [and a few other things], is not 
regarded as dependable. As to dependa- 
bility, there is little choice between Prin- 
cipal Wilson and Governor Harmon — 
a gentleman chiefly remarkable for the 
fact that he plays golf every Saturday 
afternoon, “a relaxation by no means 
usual [Fortnightly English] in American 
cities,’’ and whose slogan is “Guilt is al- 
ways personal’; a phrase which Mr. H. 
Hamilton Fyfe confesses puzzles him. 

Another likely candidate is Mr. Gaynor, 
Mayor of New York, whose “chance of 
nomination was greatly improved by the 
attempt on his life last year.” Mr. Gay- 
nor is as remarkable for his sweetness of 
disposition as Principal Wilson is for his 
cynicism; even the fact that Mr. Gaynor 
was once a judge is “scarcely enough to 
account for his even balance of temper.” 
Moreover, Mr. Gaynor is characterized 
by “a cautious habit of mind. He is so 
cautious as to be uninteresting.”” This of 
a man whom New York managing editors 
mistakenly regard as the most entertain- 
ing personality who ever furnished copy! 

But what avails it to discuss candidates? 
From his proud pinnacle of authority, 
Mr. H. Hamilton Fyfe informs the world 
that “unless the American ship of state 
should unexpectedly glide into calm waters, 
Theodore Roosevelt will be again found at 
the helm.” In the meantime, Woodrow 
Wilson is probably the man he would 
most gladly see elected to the Presidency. 

Inasmuch as in all the above there is 
not a single sentence which an American 
reader will not understand as a piece of 


delicious irony, one is induced to pause 
and wonder how we could have gathered 
such wrong impressions regarding men 
whom we thought we knew, until the 
English observer revealed the truth about 
them. The sardonic Wilson, the sweet- 
tempered and uninteresting Gaynor, the 
deaf [though not dumb] La Follette, the 
politically energetic Taft, and the sad 
Insurgents, the Republican ex-President 
who wants a Democrat elected at what the 
Fortnightly writer, in his admirable mas- 
tery of American slang tells us is known 
as “the Presidential’’—these characters all 
are strangely new to our apperceptions. 
Can it be that we are too close tothe 
truth to see it? 


SHERMAN WAS RIGHT 


GOOD many people have been 
A grievously shocked and _ horrified 

by the circumstantial accounts 
and photographs of Italian atrocities in 
Tripoli. They read, with deeply wounded 
sensibilities, of scores of non-combatants 
driven into a shed in relays of half a dozen 
to be shot to death till corpses covered the 
floor three-deep; and of wounded children 
and old men and women left in the hot sun 
to die in anguish of thirst while the in- 
vaders watched them and photographed 
their contortions. 

Yet why should there be any particular 
surprise aroused by such scenes? The 
world which permits war legalizes butch- 
ery like this. It is idle, and it is either 
foolish or insincere to talk as if war could 
ever be anything but cruel. Every soldier 
and correspondent who has seen battle 
knows that once the “noble’’ fighting 
blood is aroused (as it is aroused by uni- 
forms, music, noise, the sight of the enemy, 
all acting together on the peculiar sen- 
sibilities of an armed multitude) men lose 
their reason and become savages. Else 
they would not kill. And, while they are 
killing, the desire to kill more and to kill 
more terribly, flames up. It is insane work, 
inhuman, beastly, and inglorious, always 
and inevitably. “Rules of war” are a 
ridiculous insincerity; the nobility of the 
soldier's trade is a superstition; war is 
always war and what war is, General 
Sherman accurately declared. 


























OME years ago ina little town 
up the state of New York, a 
middle-aged business man, 
dying, left the administra- 
tion of his affairs entirely 
in the hands of another man about his 
own age who had been his own legal 
adviser in life. No injunctions were laid 
upon the trustee as to what he should do 
with the money, for the man knew that 
by nature the trustee was a conservative 
man and anhonest man. The estate was 
left in trust for two children of ten 
and eight years. During the life-time 
of their mother the entire income, except 
an allowance for maintenance and educa- 
tion of the children, was to go to the 
wife, a relatively young woman. 

The trustee at first followed his natural 
bent. He bought some good local mort- 
gages, kept the house as it was before, and 
invested the rest in good solid bonds, 
bought through his bank. 

One day the woman visited him at his 
office. She started by asking him to re- 
peat to her the terms of the will, which he 
did in full detail. 

“It means,” she said, “that whatever 
you make this money earn with the ex- 
ception of $250 a year for each of the 
children and $100 a year for you, belongs 
to me.” = 

“That is exactly it,” he answered. 

“What per cent. does it earn?” was 
was her next question. 

He told her that, on the whole invest- 
ment, it had earned a net average rate of 
4.80 per cent. and produced an itemized 
account to show her how the income came. 
She studied over it a long time, finally she 
said: 

“If this part of the money that earns 
6 per cent. is perfectly safe, why not have 
it all invested at 6 per cent. instead of 
nearly half of it in bonds that only seem 
- to pay a little bit more than 4 per cent?” 

He answered vaguely. The next day 
he called at the bank and put the same 
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question up to the bank president. The 
president had been in office about four 
years and up to that time had been a 
merchant. 

“There is a good deal of sense in that,” 
he said, “ but the fact is that the bonds are 
supposed to be safer than any mortgages 
that you can get around here; and if 
you got mortgages just as safe as these 
bonds, you wouldn’t get any more income 
on them than you do on your bonds. With 
my own money I don’t buy either these 
little mortgages that yield 6 per cent. or 
these bonds which the savings bank buys. 
I buy good bonds and stocks that yield 
me a fair income and give me a chance 
for business profit.” 

The trustee went away not much wiser 
than he was before. Within a week he 
was visited again by the woman who told 
him that she had been reading about in- 
vestments in a paper and that she saw 
no reason in the world why he should not 
get at least 5 per cent. on all his invest- 
ments. He was at a loss how to answer 
her but said he would look it up. He did, 
and within a month he had sold all his 
gilt edge bonds and had a selection of good 
solid securities that yielded on an aver- 
age a little more than 5 per cent. 

This lasted a year. At the end of that 
time she came in with a complaint. She 
said that the cost of living had gone up 
wonderfully, and as he looked her over from 
hat to shoes he was not surprised. The 
gist of her complaint was that, while half a 
dozen of her friends had money invested 
in stocks and other securities that yielded 
them all the way to 10 per cent., she 
had to be content with about half as much 
income as she needed. She was not un- 
friendly but she was decidedly critical. 

The trustee was uncomfortable and 
began to wish that somebody else had his 
job. He contented himself with the 


reflection that his main trust, after all, was 
the principal and not the interest of the 
bonds. 


This contentment did not last 
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long, for the woman came regularly and 
did not seem to accept with good grace his 
explanation of what a trust fund meant to 
the man in whose hands it rested. One 
day she came with a companion, a visitor 
from New York who had been a friend of 
her husband and still maintained his 
friendly relationship with the family. 
She explained that she had asked him to 
look over the list and to collaborate with 
the trustee to see what could be done to 
get a larger income. 

The trustee did not want to collaborate, 
but felt delicate about saying so. The 
visitor, as it turned out, had very definite 
ideas of his own. He was a business man 
of some standing, and he stated emphatic- 
ally that his own money was invested 
in business enterprises and yielded him 
well over 10 per cent. at all times. Amongst 
other things, he was treasurer of a cotton 
mill company and president of a manu- 
facturing company in New Jersey. Both 
these companies had preferred stock out- 
standing, one of which paid 7 per cent. 
and the other 8 per cent. The 7 per cent. 
stock carried with it a bonus of common 
which would probably pay dividends in a 
year or so. He knew other securities in 
which he was not interested which were 
equally good from the standpoint of in- 
come, and he did not see why any sensible 
man would lend money at 5 per cent. or 
less to a great corporation when he might 
just as well and with equal safety lend it 
at 7 or 8 per cent. to a corporation that 
he could look into himself and know all 
about from the inside. 

The trustee had a bad half hour; but it 
was only the beginning. Within six 
months, under the constant pressure of 
the woman and her friend, he had sold all 
the bonds the trust owned and had in- 
stead of them blocks of stock in seven 
industrial enterprises, two trolley lines, 
and one gas company. This happened 
in 1905. The trustee began, after a little 
while, to feel comfortable again, for the 
dividends came in all right, and in 1906 
the common stock of one company, which 
he had received as a bonus, paid a dividend 
of 2 per cent. The woman ceased to 
trouble him and everything went well. 

At the beginning of December, 1907, he 
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was due to receive a check for a dividend 
from the manufacturing plant with head- 
quarters in New Jersey. The check did 
not come. After a while there came in- 
stead a letter to the effect that, in view 
of the unsettled manufacturing condition 
and a scarcity of money, the directors had 
decided to postpone the dividend for a 
few months. It was a great shock. The 
trustee sat down and wrote a letter to 
the woman about it. She came down in 
a hurry to explain that she had to have 
the money because it was her Christmas 
fund and she could not get along without 
it. The trustee loaned it to her, on the 
understanding that he was to get it back 
out of the dividends that would come in 
January. 

The January dividend came all right, 
except that the common dividend was not 
declared. Therefore, the woman paid 
back only half of her December loan, the 
rest to be paid in April. During 1908 
two additional dividends were stopped, 
and the actual net income of the trust 
dropped down below the level of the 
original 4 per cent. investment. The 
trustee grew a month older every week 
through this year. In 1909 none of the 
dividends were resumed and one more 
dropped off. In 1910 the biggest invest- 
ment of the lot, a very good Massachu- 
setts industrial, ceased paying dividends, 
and the whole fund lost a third of its 
badly depleted revenue. 

It was after that that the trustee took 
the bull by the horns. He called the 
woman down to his office and read the 
riot act to her. It was an unpleasant 
scene and one that probably did nobody 
any good. The net result of it was that 
the trustee dumped overboard all the 
stock that he owned and went back in 
desperation to mortgages and bonds. At 
the end of 1910, when he came to count up 
his fund again, and when he brought the 
whole subject up for discussion with the 
writer, his original fund had shrunk in 
value of principal 42 per cent., and the 
woman was living in half a house and 
trying to get reconciled to it. So far as 
I know this is the situation at the present 
time. 

This story is told here in detail for a 
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purpose. The reason it is told at this 
time is that the number of letters coming 
to this magazine talking about very high 
income securities is too big in proportion 
to the total number of letters received. 
Too many people seem to desire to reach 
for lofty income without due regard to the 
fundamental factor of investment, which 
is safety of principal rather than very high 
income. This is particularly true in the 
case of men who are handling money for 
others. The life tenant of an estate, 
whether it is the estate of one who has 
died or one who still lives, has certain 
specific rights; but he has no right to insist 
that he shall enjoy a large revenue no 
matter what the ultimate consequences 
might be. 

In handling other people’s money, the 
principal must be kept intact. If, as a 
trustee, those to whom you are responsible 
insist upon an income which you in your 
heart know cannot be obtained without 
taking some slight chance, give up the 
trust without hesitation. There is no 
more bitter experience through which an 
honest trustee or executor can pass than 
the rendering of an accounting for a lost 
or depleted trust. No reason or excuse 
can weigh for an instant against the actual 
result which he faces. A single slip in the 
handling of funds like this may doom all 
future generations of that family to lives 
of poverty. This is the greatest respon- 
sibility ever laid upon a trustee, an exe- 
cutor, a banker, or an adviser, and no 
honest man should assume it unless he is 
prepared to endure for the sake of the 
future all the criticism that may centre 
upon him on account of extreme conserv- 
atism in the present. 

This article is not addressed to trustees 
and executors alone; for the conservation 
of your own principal for the use of your- 
self and your family is every bit as im- 
portant as the conservation of a trust. 
| have known a case where a man of 
ordinary business common sense sat down 
with a banker to discuss the investment 
of his fund. They talked for an hour. 
The banker, a man of the old-fashioned 
school, urged upon the business man the 
principal of conservation rather than the 
idea of making money. Finally the banker 
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began to name certain bonds. He named, 
for instance, Illinois Central Refunding 
4’s, then selling at 96. 

“How much do you think they will go 
up?”’ asked the visitor. 

The banker explained that if there were 
a great broad booming bond market they 
might go up to 101; but he added that 
his reason for advising the buying of 
this stock was not that he wanted it to 
go up, but that he wanted to be 
absolutely sure of his principal and 
income. The talk continued along this 
line a little longer, the visitor making it 
plain finally that what he wanted the 
banker to do was to get him about 7 per 
cent. and absolute safety, and that if he 
was going to do business with the banker 
the latter would have to assume all the 
moral responsibility for the safety of the 
investment. 

The old banker finally leaned back and 
said with a smile: 

“Mr. Blank, you will have to find 
another banker who is willing to assume a 
grave responsibility for very much less 
return than I should exact. I cannot buy 
for you bonds and stock that yield 7 per 
cent. or more, and assume the responsi- 
bility for the choice. I do not make 
enough out-of business to make such a 
transaction profitable to me. You will 
have to find a house where moral respon- 
sibility is quoted at a lower premium than 
it is here. I am perfectly willing to get 
you as high as 7 per cent. on a part of 
your fund, letting it be understood that 
in that part of it you are yourself assum- 
ing some slight business risk; but I will 
not undertake to get a high rate on all 
your funds and endorse them unqualifiedly 
as gilt edge.” 

The buyer of bonds, stocks, and mort- 
gages must recognize the principle which 
lost this customer to this old banking 
house as a sound substantial principle. 
It is the most ordinary common sense that 
there must be an intrinsic difference be- 
tween the bond which has sold for years 
to yield the buyer 4 per cent. and the bond 
or stock which sells at 7 per cent. The 
man who shuts his eyes to this difference, 
particularly in handling the money of 
others, is either a rogue or a fool. 
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QUICKER AND MORE RELIABLE SERVICE. 
CONCRETE EXAMPLES OF SAVING 


MOTOR TRUCKS—THE NEW 
FREIGHTERS 


CLEANER AND LESS CONGESTED CITIES. 


ROLLIN W. HUTCHINSON, JR. 


HORSELESS city and therefore 

a city of clean streets, a city 

in which the heavy traffic 

takes less space on the street 

and also moves more quickly 

than it does now, a city with a good 
delivery service to all the territory within 
twenty-five miles — such are the conditions 
which the motor truck builders believe in. 

The passenger automobile has _ been 
condemned as an incentive to luxury, 
praised as an influence for good roads, 
and lauded for helping the farmer out of 
his isolation and for taking many city 
people to the country. But in the last 
few years the other kind of automobile — 
the motor truck has become a large part 
of the industry. In 1910 the sales of 
pleasure cars (including many of course 
used for productive service of various 
kinds) amounted to $307,000,000. By the 
beginning of 1911, $60,000,000 worth of 
business vehicles had been sold since the 
inception of the industry. These 30,000 
trucks mean usefulness and increased effi- 
ciency. There is no criticism of luxury 
against these cars, and they, as well as the 
pleasure cars, argue for good roads, and 
have made it easier for men and for busi- 
nesses to move to the country. 

The motor truck bases its claim purely 
on utilitarian grounds — that it gives better 
service than horse-drawn vehicles or that 
it does work cheaper, or both; that it is 
increasing efficiency. 

One of its chief advantages over the 
horse and wagon is in the greater territory 
which it can cover. A single horse with 
a one-ton wagon, for instance, has a very 
restricted radius of action, averaging 
twenty-two miles a day —and to attain 
this, one-half the distance is generally 


covered without load. In other words it 
has a productive mileage of eleven miles 
for a day’s service. The two-horse, three- 
ton wagon will average twenty miles a 
day, or a productive service of ten loaded 
miles. The three-horse, five-ton wagon, 
which is the largest practical unit for city 
service, is limited to a working radius of 
eighteen miles a day, or nine miles with 
load. It is interesting to compare the 
daily average mileage of power vehicles 
of equal and larger load capacities with 
these figures. A first-class, one-ton 
power truck is easily capable of travelling 
eighty miles a day. The three-ton truck 
can cover sixty miles and, if well built, 
is capable of repeating the performance 
six days a week without material yearly 
depreciation. A good five-ton truck will 
average fifty miles a day while a ten-ton 
truck can make thirty-eight miles. 
While the ordinary horse and wagon is 
going four miles in an hour, the one-ton 
truck will cover eighteen miles. It can 
make a delivery ten miles from the store 
very nearly two hours quicker than the 
wagon. Where time is money in delivery, 
such a saving is most important. Even 
a five-ton truck, which is the largest size 
needed in most businesses, can go ten 
miles in an hour, or about three times as 
fast as a three-horse wagon’s speed. Be- 
sides its greater speed the motor truck 
has the added advantage of being able 
to work all day and every day in rush 
periods without rest. It can run night 
and day continuously when need be. It 
costs much less to store than idle horses; 
it takes less room. A garage 35 by 60 
feet will hold five heavy trucks. Thirty- 
five or forty horses and eight or ten wagons 
would need three or four times this space. 
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Moreover bad weather affects motor 
truck deliveries very little. 

With the coming of deep snows and 
glassy pavements the limitations of the 
horse are forcibly impressed on the minds 
of every urban dweller. The efforts of 
horses to stay on their feet in drayage 
service in our Northern cities, much less to 
pull heavy loads, is so exhausting and so 
laming that their efficiency is badly im- 
paired and the reliability of delivery of 
merchandise by animal power is reduced. 
The power vehicle, on the other hand, has 
only to attach chains or some other form 
of anti-skidding appliance to the tires 
and go on as well as ever. The use of 
the power vehicle in winter does necessi- 
tate, however, a certain degree of care 
by the driver to obviate freezing of the 
radiator of a water-cooled gasolene ma- 
chine; but with ordinary care this disad- 
vantage of the internal combustion motor 
is a negligible factor. 

The thorough reliability of the gasolene 
motor business-truck in the winter season 
was forcibly demonstrated in an extra- 


ordinary performance with a three-ton 


truck last winter. A large motor-cycle 
manufacturer in Massachusetts had an 
important shipment for exhibition at a 
London show to forward to New York, 
and it was necessary to get it on a certain 
steamer or be debarred from showing his 
product abroad. The heavy snows had 
congested freight traffic so badly that 
the railways could not promise a car in 
time to catch the steamer. In despair 
the motor-cycle maker appealed to a 
power-truck builder to get the shipment 
to New York within the time limit — three 
days. Although the roads were badly 
blockaded with snow and ice the power 
truck made the journey, 150 miles, to 
New York in less than two days, and the 
shipment went on its way to Europe. 
But to an even greater degree does 
the boiling heat of summer demonstrate 
the superior efficiency of power business- 
vehicles over horses in the actual service 
performed. When the heat brings down 
the normal efficiency of draught horses, 
causing sickness and heavy mortality — 
delays in delivery and the spoiling of 
perishable products cost the public hun- 
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dreds of thousands of dollars. Those 
who are disposed to weigh with over- 
nice discrimination the last dollar and 
cent of trucking expense, who see in the 
power business vehicle nothing but “How 
much can | save?” or “How much will 
it cost me?” are gradually being forced 
to face the issue on its rightful basis and 
to appreciate that service and not saving 
alone is the true standard of value of 
the power wagon (but saving is usually 
a concomitant of service). The power 
vehicle will give just as good service on 
the hottest summer day as in ordinary 
times and, moreover, will perform work 
which no animal team can possibly do. 

The extraordinarily warm weather of 
the early part of July, 1911, was a striking 
object lesson to the owners of horse- 
drawn vehicles. In New York City, 
which has the largest number of horse 
teams (as well as power trucks) in 
service, there are normally 140,000 
horses hauling loads. In ten days, com- 
mencing with the excessive heat period 
of July 3 last, the Society for the Pre- 
ention of Cruelty to Animals reported 
that 1,200 of these horses dropped dead 
in harness, or a ratio of nearly one in a 
hundred. In addition to this heavy mor- 
tality, which is nearly double the ordinary 
death rate, thousands of animals were 
wind broken or ruined for hard service. 

A New York wholesale grocer who 
formerly had seen only the monetary 
side of machine delivery, very ably and 
forcefully sums up his opinion of the 
advantages of power vehicles in the 
summer season: 

“1 will never again say a word about 
what my trucks cost after having seen 
them go right ahead in this boiling 
weather, just as they do in ordinary 
times. We have a lot of trade down at 
Coney Island which we formerly tried 
to hold with horse-drawn vehicles, but 
it would be cruelty to horses to expect 
them to attend to it in weather like the 
past week; in fact, all we could expect 
would be one trip a day, and if we had 
made that this week our horses would 
have had to lay off the next day. As a 
matter of prudence, I wouldn’t dare to 
send horses down there, and, when cost 
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is considered, it would have been almost 
prohibitive to use a pair of horses all day 
for that one trip. But our little two-ton 
truck has been making three trips a day 
easily without trouble. 

“On some of the stuff we have been 
taking down we formerly had to ice the 
goods to prevent spoilage on the trip, 
It meant paying high prices for ice at a 
time when there was mighty little ice 
to be had, and adding that much more 
weight to the load, and by the end of the 
trip the ice would be gone. Now we 
merely cover the stuff over with wet 
burlap and it arrives at the Island hardly 
any warmer than at the start. I under- 
stand that the marketmen who _ use 
trucks have found a big advantage in 
the ice saving, to say nothing of the milk 
companies and the ice cream manu- 
facturers. I can’t see what the element 
of cost has to do with delivery at times 
like this, and even what slight difference 
there is against our trucks is nothing 
compared with our maintaining service. 
Our horse trucks — for we still have many 
of them — have been less than half as 
efficient as in ordinary times, and within 
a week two of our best horses have been 
prostrated by the heat.” 

Merchants, manufacturers, farmers, 
public and private service corporations — 
all have been benefited by the motor truck. 
In truck farming zones where quantities of 
perishable produce must be quickly gotten 
to market, enterprising men have in- 
vested in motor trucks, and make it their 
business to collect loaded wagons of fruit 
and vegetables at stated points, which are 
hooked on as trailers. On Long Island 
one can sometimes see as many as eight 
loaded wagons composing a truck train 
going to New York to market. 

In municipal service the motor wagon 
and truck are replacing horses for ambu- 
lance, patrol, street cleaning, garbage re- 
moval, and fire engine service. A single 
month’s reports (August, 1911) disclose 
expenditures, contracts, or appropriations 
aggregating a total of nearly $425,000 for 
self-propelled apparatus in seventy cities 
and towns, scattered through 24 states. 
New York City alone will spend $710,000 
in 1912 to motorize its fire department. 


As an extraordinary example of the 
reliability of the motor truck, the Ameri- 
can manufacturers of a well known truck 
of Swiss origin took a 43 ton demonstrat- 
ing truck that had already been run 3500 
miles, loaded it with a 7,000 pound cargo, 
and sent it across the United States over 
the worst route they could select, and at a 
season of the year (March, 1911) when 
the roads were very much worse than their 
average bad condition. In spite of ice 
and snow, body deep; mud and sand over 
the hubs of the wheels; boulder strewn 
water courses doing duty as highways; 
freezing, thawing, and “boiling” temper- 
atures; hills that rose one foot in every 
three; rivers that washed the flooring of 
the chassis when the truck was driven 
across the fords — in spite of every hin- 
drance that had been foreseen and 
many that had not—the “Pioneer 
Freighter” as this Ocean-to-Ocean truck 
was called, overcame every obstacle and 
pushed its way through without a 
minute’s faltering of the mechanism, 
without the bending or breaking of a 
part, except the buckling of leaves of the 
forward springs when the truck broke 
through a light bridge in the dark. This 
was the first motor truck that ever ac- 
complished such a feat; it did what had 
been declared impossible for a motor 
truck. A more exacting test of the power 
and endurance of a modern machine could 
not have been devised. 

With the growth of our cities and the 
increasing density of traffic on our streets, 
the day is not far distant when no system 
of traffic regulations will prevent the con- 
gestion which is already costing us hundreds 
of thousands a year in delayed deliveries. 
The utilization of power wagons for 
delivery would bring about prodigious 
economy in the available street capacity, 
but its importance has not been generally 
recognized, except by a few students of 
urban transportation. The streets of 
our cities contiguous to docks or freight 
terminals especially, present to-day the 
most disorganized, chaotic, and dis- 
graceful scenes —a crying need of mod- 
ern system and efficiency. The use of 
power trucks would help to remedy this, 
especially if the owners of piers and 
























freight yards would admit power trucks to 
their loading platforms, because a power 
truck moves faster and takes less space. 

Mr. Charles E. Stone, a prominent 
truck expert, has presented some interest- 
ing figures which show the great economy 
in space on our streets which would result 
from the substitution of trucks for horses. 
A horse delivery-wagon has an over-all 
length of about eighteen feet and occupies 
ninety square feet of area. To stable the 
horse and wagon requires about one hun- 
dred and fourteen square feet of area. 
The motor of like carrying capacity will 
average an over-all length of about ten 
feet, or sixty square fect of area, whether 
on the street or in the stable, a saving 
of practically one-third on the street, and 
nearly 60 per cent. in the stable, where 
the high rental value has to be considered. 

The comparison with larger drays is 
even more striking. The five-ton horse 
truck will require about twenty-five feet on 
the street, or 200 square feet of surface, and 
the stable space for this equipment would 
represent 281 square feet. A motor of 
equal capacity would require only 176 
square feet. 

While these figures show a very decided 
saving for the motor as against the horse, 
conservative estimates prove that it is 
doing two and a half times the work of 
the horse, making a saving of street space 
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of no less than 73 per cent.; so the same 
amount of work could be done with only 
about one-quarter of the street conges- 
tion, or four times the present volume 
of traffic could be accommodated before 
relief measures would be needed. 

We have legislated against the house- 
fly and the mosquito in our cities as 
enemies to man’s welfare, health, and 
hygienic comfort. The congesting con- 
ditions of centres of population now 
demand that we legislate the horse off 
our streets. The horse as a purveyor of 
filth which serves as the breeding or culture 
medium of flies and a variety of noxious 
germs is doing more than any other agency 
to prevent the proper sanitation of cities. 
He is costing us hundreds of thousands 
—millions, even, to keep our streets 
tolerably decent, and he is spreading 
contagious diseases at a frightful rate. 

In economy of space, in cleanliness, in 
the rapidity of delivery, and in reliability 
in all weather, the power truck is far ahead 
of its horse-drawn competitor. One is 
the twentieth century method, the other 
belongs to the centuries preceding. 

But then comes the question of cost. 

The cost of operation of a gasolene 
truck (which is.taken for illustration 
because it is considered more expensive 
to maintain than an electric truck, but is 
capable of doing service for which the 

















Io TON 5 TON 3 TON I TON 
Chassis cost... . $6,000 $5,000 $3,000 $1,500 
With stake body . . 6,300 5,250 3,225 1,700 
Average miles per day 38 50 60 80 

PER YEAR 

Depreciation (15% less cost 1 set tires) . .$ 780 $ 605 $ 421 $ 22 
Interest, 5% i 6 © 3 315 262 101 85 
Driver, $16 to one per week . .  « 1,144 1,040 936 832 
Garage im # = HS 300 300 240 240 
Tires Ae . . 1,650 930 620 300 
Yearly overhaul and current repairs. 550 450 400 300 
Gasolene at 12¢ 450 450 375 275 
Oil at 30c 120 90 60 40 
Insurance 220 200 150 125 
Cost per year... ww ws + $5,520 $4,417 $3,363 $2, 22 
Cost per day 18.43 14.72 Lk. 21 8.07 





GASOLENE MOTOR TRUCK COSTS 


SINCE THIS DATA WAS COMPILED THE PRICE OF TIRES HAS GONE DOWN ABOUT 10 PER CENT. 
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latter is unfitted) is composed of nine 
separate and distinct items. The first 
group is made up of four items which are 
practically constant in all makes of trucks 
of equivalent or nearly similar sizes. These 
are interest on investment, insurance, 
drivers’ wages, and garage charges. The 
second group of operating cost items, con- 
sists of outlays which are of less import- 
ance — gasolene, oil and grease, and 
depreciation. Good engineering, design, 
and construction affect all these four 
charges; but, while the quantity of gasolene 
and oil consumed should be reasonable 
for the service the machine does, the 
quantity consumed is not necessarily 
vital to the success or failure of motor- 
truck operation. Depreciation more prop- 
erly should be figured in the group of 
constant or fixed charges. Manufactur- 
ers differ in their estimates of what should 
be charged off for depreciation as no 
sufficient number of well-built power 
trucks have been in service long enough to 
figure accurately what the yearly depre- 
ciation should be. A figure of 15 per 
cent. is conservative for the annual depre- 
ciation of a standard, well-made business 
motor vehicle. The third group, operating 
cost, comprises tire maintenance, and 
machine overhauling or up-keep. If a 
truck or delivery wagon is fitted with 
the proper sized tires and is geared to 
the right speed, the tire cost can be pre- 
determined in a similar manner to the 
fixed-charge items. Tire manufacturers 
now guarantee a specific number of miles 
for each tire. A power vehicle owner 
has merely to figure out his daily mileage, 
divide that into his guarantee, divide 
this quotient into the price of a set of new 
tires, and set the amount aside every day 
as a tire-amortization fund. This fund 
should be kept distinctly to itself the 
same as the gasolene fund, drivers’ wages, 
or any other expense. 

A business vehicle should be thoroughly 
overhauled once a year in the manu- 
facturer’s or dealer’s shop by workmen 
familiar with its construction. At this 
time worn parts can be renewed, new 
bearings put in where necessary, and 
every part examined for flaws. The- 


oretically the annual overhauling should 
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make the life of a machine indefinite, 
but its practical result is to double or 
even treble the life of the vehicle over 
what it would be without overhauling. 

The tables below made by Mr. A. N. 
Bingham, a prominent motor truck expert, 
were compiled from the experiences of 
a large number of business firms extend- 
ing over a five year period. 


COMPARATIVE COST OF HORSE AND MOTOR 
Horse Drawing Wagon 








COST PER 
MILES 
LOADED 


COST |TONS} DAILY 


PER | PER |AVERAGE att M2) 


LOADED /| MILES 








DAY |LOAD/} MILES ONE WAY 

ONLY 

1 Horse |$4]} 1} 22 [| at [ 11 36c 
2 Horses | 6 | 3 | 20 | 10 | 30] 20c 











3 Horses | 8151 18 6 1 45 18¢ 
Motor Truck 

1 Ton $8] 1 | 80 40 | 40| 20c 
3 Ton 12} 3 | 60 30 | 90] 13¢ 
5 Tons 15/5 | 50 25 | 1251 tec 
10 Tons 1i8|10 | 38 19 | 190! gc 




















Let us further inquire into the economy 
of machine hauling by citing a specific 
example from the experience of users of 
business power vehicles for (1) heavy 
delivery; (2) light delivery; (3) city 
transportation and (4) suburban trans- 
portation. 

The coal business is an example of 
heavy work which presents _ singular 
features. The coal business is neces- 
sarily a seasonable one. In winter it 
requires a delivery service of great ef- 
ficiency and in the summer comparatively 
little. The disparity between the two 
conditions has long been the source of 
much loss, and until the arrival of the 
power truck there was no remedy. Every 
fall large companies would be com- 
pelled to buy hundreds of heavy horses, 
use them a few months and in the spring 
either sell them off or turn them out to 
“eat their heads off’ in idleness. In 
either case, those horses were a source 
of large loss for which there could be no 
return. A certain large coal firm in 
New York solved the problem by buying 
thirteen ten-ton power trucks, and it 
estimates that one such truck displaces 
nine horses. When the summer dullness 
comes in coal delivery, this firm lays the 
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THROUGH THE SNOWS 


power vehicle up in its own _ garage, 
overhauls and paints it and carries on 
deliveries with horses. Instead of sac- 
rificing about one hundred and twenty- 
five horses or keeping them at heavy 
expense, this firm now stores the power 
trucks at the cost only of interest and 
insurance. According to carefully kept 
records the average performance of these 


AND SLOUGHS OF COLORADO 


trucks was as follows during the winter 
of 1910-1911: 
THE COAL TRUCK RECORDS 

Average no. of trips a day 8.88 
Average no. of tons delivered . . 93 
Average no. of miles traveled 32.33 
Average cost of delivery 20 cents a ton 

The operating costs per day of these 
trucks averaged on each one: 











THE ‘‘PIONEER FREIGHTER” ON THE PLAINS 


THE TRUCK THAT MADE THE TRANS-CONTINENTAL JOURNEY WITHOUT A HITCH (EXCEPT WHEN 
A BRIDGE GAVE WAY) 














































A FAST EMERGENCY WAGON 
FOR REPAIRING TROLLEY WIRES, ETC. 


WORLD’S WORK 


THE COST OF THE COAL TRUCKS 


Depreciation and interest . a te: ee 
Garage charges (at $35 a month). ~. 1.17 
Sl SR eae oe ee a a 1.95 
Cilia” Se Ome .56 
Ce ky gee EE 3.39 
Amortization fund for tires and repairs 5.00 

$18.24 


The tires lasted seven and a half months, 
including two months of night work, or an 
equivalent of more than nine months in all. 
The depreciation was figured high because 
the trucks were used day and night during 
the winter. During this time the saving 
over the cost of horse delivery amounted 
to 50 per cent. At other times it 
amounted to 30 per cent. 

In the city of Indianapolis a proprietor 
of a vault cleaning company is operating 
a three-ton gasolene truck which is effect- 
ing a saving of $103.44 a month over his 
former horse drawn wagons. The ma- 
chine displaced four wagons and eight 
horses, which with harness, etc., had cost 
$1,808, and which cost $424.73 per month 
















Photograph by Brown Bros 


THE MODERN FIRE ENGINE 


WHICH IN MANY INSTANCES CUTS IN HALF THE TIME TAKEN IN REACHING THE FIRE, 
MOTOR WAGONS REPLACE THE HORSE ALSO IN AMBULANCE, PATROL, 
STREET CLEANING, AND GARBAGE REMOVAL SERVICE 
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A FOUR-TON COAL TRUCK AND TRAILER 


ONE LARGE DEALER SAVED BETWEEN 30 AND 50 
PER CENT. OF THE COST OF DELIVERY BY 
BUYING THIRTEEN TEN-TON TRUCKS 


to operate. The itemized cost of oper- 
ating the truck was: 


COST OF OPERATING THREE-TON TRUCK (PER 


MONTH) 

One driver at $75 . . . . . $75.00 
Three Helpers at $45 . . . . = 135.00 
Gasolene bill . . . . .. . 38.23 
Lubricating oil and grease . . 5.40 
Recharging storage battery. . . .50 
Repairs to (steel) tires . . . . 5.00 
Tire depreciation (set aside). . . 6.00 
Interest on $2,500 at 6 percent... 12.50 
Depreciation at 20 per cent. per year 41.66 
Painting and re-lettering. . . . 2.00 

Total cost per month $321.20 


The experience of a large laundry consti- 
tutes a good example of the economy of 
light delivery service. The power wagon 
of 500 pounds capacity leaves the laundry 
at 7 A.M., and returns at 3 P.M., averaging 
36 miles and making 139 stops. The route 








FOR MAIL AND PASSENGERS 


THE MODERN WAY, IN COUNTRIES STILL WITHOUT 
RAILROAD FACILITIES 
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of this wagon is made up of unpaved streets 
for half the distance which makes much 
slow speed work. In covering the same 
route with a horse, it is necessary to leave 
the laundry at 7 A.M., the first stop being 
six miles away. At noon a relief wagon 
is sent out with a second load which is 
transferred to the first wagon. The 
second wagon then works all the after- 
noon and returns to the laundry between 
6 and 8 p.m. With the auto-wagon 
the return trip is made to the laundry 
for the second load, thus saving the 
work of an extra horse and driver. Anal- 
ysis of the. statistics show the total cost 
of operating two one-horse wagons in one 














> mn 
A CONTRACTOR S TRUCK 
PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO BUILDING THE GOOD 
ROADS WHICH THE COMING OF THE AUTO- 
MOBILES AND MOTOR TRUCKS DEMAND 


day to be $5.11, including wages for two 
drivers at $2 per day each, hay and oats 
for two horses at 75 cents, depreciation 
at the rate of’one cent per mile, 36 cents. 
The total cost of operating the delivery 
automobile is $3.19 a day including one 
driver’s wage at $2, total operating cost 
of 47 cents, with depreciation figured at 
2 cents per mile, or 72 cents. The saving 
is thus $1.92 per day for the auto-wagon 
over the horse wagon, a sum which would 
nearly pay the first cost of the power 
wagon in one year’s service. 

An example of city transportation drawn 
from the experience of a milling company 
in a large city delivering flour to the trade, 
furnishes valuable data for the comparison 
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of a horse-drawn vehicle and gasolene 
power truck delivery service. The first 
test covered eighty-eight consecutive 
working days in the months of October, 
November, December, and January. The 
second consisted of an eighteen-day test 
in which a horse truck and a motor truck 
were used side by side, each vehicle 
carrying the same kind and weight of 
load. During the 88 day test, the power 
truck made 2,171 deliveries in 621 hours, 
aggregating 925,623 pounds, which is 
an average of less than 17 minutes per 
delivery, 25 deliveries per day, and 426 
pounds for each delivery. The mileage 
covered in the four months’ test was 
2,784, which is an average of nearly a mile 




















THE HEAT THAT KILLS HORSES DOES NOT AFFECT THE TRUCKS 


DURING THE TEN-DAY HOT SPELL FROM JULY 3, IQI11, THE SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO ANIMALS REPORTED THAT 1,200 HORSES DROPPED DEAD IN HARNESS IN NEW YORK 


for each delivery. The consumption of 
gasolene was 290 gallons, and of oil 25 half- 
gallons, the cost of which averaged 2 cents 
per mile delivery of 426 pounds. On 
the 18 day test of horse versus power 
truck, the latter made 418 deliveries 
in 114 hours, covering 560 miles at a 
total cost of $8.76, or an average of 2 
cents per delivery; whereas the horse 
truck made only 132 deliveries in 133 
hours covering 110 miles at a total cost 
of $7.49, or an average cost of approxi- 
mately 6 cents for each delivery. 

The experience of a large Brooklyn, 
N. Y., department store is of particular 
interest to the prospective as well as the 
actual user of power wagons deliver- 
ing suburban merchandise, as it indicates 








OILING ROADS IN MASSACHUSETTS 


THERE HAS ALSO APPEARED IN SEVERAL CITIES A 
STREET CLEANING MOTOR TRUCK, AND OTHER 
NEW USES ARE CONSTANTLY BEING FOUND 




















FIVE TONS OF GRAIN 
UP A HORSE-KILLING HILL NEAR KANSAS CITY, MO. 


HAULING 


just what may be expected under actual 
service in all kinds of weather, and it 
affords an excellent basis of comparison 
by which to check up expense accounts 
for transportation. Eleven trucks (one 
three-ton and the remainder one-ton) dis- 
placed thirty-three horses. The cost for six 
months was $8,709 for the horse delivery, 
and $7,349 for the electric trucks, a saving 
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of $1,360 in favor of the machines, which, 
itemized, shows the following interesting 
tabulation. 


POWER MAINT. OVERHEAD TOTAL 
TRUCK MILEAGE COST Cost COST COST 
A 7808 $141 $348 $465 $054 
B 7722 147 301 409 077 
& 8157 151 277 459 887 
D 7935 149 201 474 824 
E 8727 158 323 470 052 
r 7677 146 241 474 860 
G 8071 150 250 455 854 
H 7400 134 290 458 882 
I 7864 147 281 459 887 
] 8584 152 281 470 904 
Ix 6041 100 539 471 III 


The figures are for a six months period 
from August, 1910, to February, 1911, 
covering exactly the same service that 
had been performed a year previous by 
horse-driven vehicles over eleven of the 
long routes of the company. In both 
cases, the salaries of drivers and helpers 
were the same and, therefore, not a 
part of the comparison. The horse serv- 
ice on one route was formerly assisted 
by shipment of the goods by express ten 
miles out to a distributing point from 
which the wagon operated, whereas the 
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TAKING ITS PLACE AMONG THE FREIGHTERS 


STEAMERS, FREIGHT CARS, AND A FIVE-TON TRUCK AT THE BOSTON WATER-FRONT 
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PART OF THE $60,000,000 WORTH IN SERVICE 


A LINE OF TRUCKS REPRESENTING A TELEPHONE COMPANY, AND MILK, STORAGE, BREWERY, 
AND GROCERY BUSINESSES 


power wagons cover this twenty miles by 
starting from the main store, thus saving 
the express charge. 

The item of “power cost” in these 
figures is materially reduced in this 
firm’s case by using charging current 
for the batteries of these wagons from its 
own plant at only two cents per kilowatt, 
whereas the usual commercial charge 
is about six cents. Maintenance cost 
includes garage and other labor, supplies, 
and any work done on the cars, and 
“overhead cost” is made up of such items 
as rent, insurance, interest, and salaries. 
Further analysis of the table discloses 
a cost per package by machine delivery 
of 33 cents. Excluding the three-ton truck, 


the cost per mile by machine delivery is a 
trifle over 11 cents. 

“We are not disposed to attribute to 
automobiles any of the extravagant econ- 
omies one hears of sometimes in that con- 
nection,” said a member of the firm in 
discussing the matter, “but it cannot be 
denied that the service is decidedly better 
than the service that horses gave, and we 
find that the results are more than we 
had expected. Ten years ago we bought 
four electric cars and tried the experiment, 
but it came to a dismal failure, and we 
were glad to sell the cars for less than 10 
per cent. of what they cost us. Since then 
there have been marked improvements 
in cars and batteries, and we have been 








THE DELIVERY WAGONS FOR A GREAT STORE 
WHICH TAKE LESS ROOM IN THE STREET, ARE MORE SANITARY IN THE CITY, GIVE A WIDER 
AND QUICKER SERVICE, AND COST NO MORE THAN THE HORSE DRAWN 
WAGONS THEY SUPPLANT 
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much interested in working out the pres- 
ent experiment with the fleet of eleven cars. 

“| am still of the opinion that horse 
trucks have their own value and may still 
be relied on very strongly, but we feel 
that a reasonable proportion of auto- 
mobiles can be intelligently made use of 
to great advantage. Our service is more 
extensive, more expeditious and more reli- 
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delivery was made. Goods sent by ex- 
press formerly involved 12 per cent. 
expense, whereas we now cover it with 
our own truck for about 8 per cent. A 
careful comparison of our figures leads 
to the conclusion that the experiment 
proves the value of the automobile for the 
longer runs of our service; we have not ap- 
plied it to our nearer city deliveries as yet.’’ 

















IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, CAL. 

AVERAGE FIFTY MILES A 

AS MUCH AS THIRTY-EIGHT, OR MORE THAN TWICE THE DISTANCE OF 
A THREE OR FOUR HORSE WAGON 


A FIRST CLASS FIVE-TON TRUCK CAN 


able, and we discover on compiling results 
that there is also a real saving in money. 
Our trucks are making in some cases fifty 
to sixty miles per day and our limits of 
service have been considerably extended. 
“T have been especially impressed by 
the cost of making deliveries by express, 
which we formerly found necessary _be- 
tween the store and one outlying district 
station from which our house-to-house 


DAY AND A TEN-TON’- TRUCK 


The motor truck is being used to-day 
in 125 separate and distinct lines of trade 
and industries, and newer fields of adapt- 
ability are constantly being found for it. 
Practically every business and industry 
in which transportation is a necessity — 
and there are few in which hauling 
materials or goods is not required — has 
been invaded by the horseless wagon. 
The Government has authorized the 
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SUCCEEDING THE ARMY MULE 
THE GOVERNMENT HAS APPROPRIATED $125,000 FOR TRUCKS FOR THE COMMISSARY DEPARTMENT 
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CLEARING THE WAY FOR THE HORSE 
A MOTOR SNOW PLOW THAT DID THE WORK OF 200 MEN IN SHOVELING SNOW 
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purchase of 1,200 motor trucks to dis- 
place mule teams in the commissary 
department. 

The motor driven street cleaning ma- 
chine has already appeared in several 
cities. Last winter a city contracting firm 
in New York took their seven ton motor 
truck, fitted a type of board snow plow 
to its front end in diagonal fashion so as 
to sweep the snow aside in a continuous 
heap, and, in an eighteen-hour use of it for 
the city, did as much work as 200 street 
sweepers would have been able to do in 
the same time. Figuring the wages of 
the sweepers at $2.00 per day, the machine 
earned $800 for its owners, and as its 
cost was but $15. per day to operate, it is 
obvious what a tremendous saving such a 
machine can effect. ° 

In the metal mining districts of the 
West the motor truck is slowly but surely 
coming into its own both as a single unit 











IN THE NEW HAMPSHIRE WOODS 
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ON A ROCKY ROAD IN THE WEST 


to haul ore to smelters and the refined 
metal to shipping points and as a “road 
locomotive” to haul “trailers” of loaded 
ore wagons. With loads of more than 
thirty tons these mining“ truck-trains”’ are 
operated at speeds of five to six miles an 
hour, and they travel the rough trails of 
Arizona in places on grades as high as 12 
per cent. 

In mail service the motor wagon and 
truck are daily growing more common. 
For express service the four leading Amer- 
ican companies have already invested 
$1,500,000 in motor trucks to faciliate 
the prompt and economical handling of 
packages. In this age of speed even the 
undertaker has motorized his funeral cars 
to hasten our transportation to final 
resting places. 

This is the uncolored status of the 
motor truck. Service first —it is faster 
and more reliable. Saving second — but 
usually where modern trucks are installed 
there is a distinct saving. This is for the 
owner. For the cities it means cleaner 
streets and less congestion; for the sub- 
urbs, service that was beyond the horse- 
drawn radius. 
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claimed as “Boz.’’ 











= DICKENS IN AMERICA 
FIFTY YEARS AGO 


HIS RECEPTION IN BOSTON AND NEW YORK 
— TRAVELS SOUTH AND WEST — THE 
NEWLY DISCOVERED ANSWER TO 
AMERIGAN NOTES BY POE 








BY 


JOSEPH JACKSON 


HEN he paid his first 
visit to this country in 
the winter and spring 
of the year 1842, Dick- 
ens was universally ac- 
He had made his 
literary reputation under that name, and 
it had the double virtue of being both 
short and irresistible. When the Cu- 
narder Britannia, which had brought him 
over, was being warped into the dock at 
Boston, a dozen 
newspaper men of 
that city “at peril of 
their lives,’ Dickens 
noted, sprang over 
the rail and took 
Boz by storm. He 
seemed to enjoy the 
experience, but 
showed some fas- 
tidiousness; for he 
mistook these men, 
“with great bundles 
of papers under their 
arms and _ wearing 
worsted comforters 
very much the worse 
for wear,” for news- 
boys. 

The scene, he 
wrote to his friend, 
John Forster, put 
him in mind of 
London Bridge; and 
the reception was so 
violent that he be- 
gan to object, espe- 
cially to the custom 





CHARLES DICKENS IN 1842 


FROM A PAINTING BY FRANCIS ALEXANDER OF BOS- 
TON, MADE ON DICKENS’S FIRST VISIT TO AMERICA 
WHERE HE RECEIVED THE MOST TRIUMPHAL 
WELCOME EVER GIVEN A FOREIGNER 


of these editors (as Dickens says he dis- 
covered they were) “tearing violently 
up to him and beginning to shake his 
hands like madmen.” His power of ob- 
servation did not abandon him at this 
critical moment. He noted that one man, 
whom he hated for it, had very dirty 
gaiters, and very protruding upper teeth. 
Boz was exasperated at hearing this 
person remarking to all comers after 
him, “So you’ve been introduced to 
our friend Dickens 
— eh?” 

Boz was met at 
the ship by Francis 
Alexander, a Boston 
portrait painter, to 
whom he had prom- 
ised to sit for a por- 
trait when he came 
to America. Alex- 
ander stepped on 
board the Britannia 
as soon as the gang 
plank was in pos- 
ition. Hesought 
out Dickens and 
took him and his 
wife and the Earl 
of Mulgrave, who 
was one of Boz’s 
fellow-passengers, 
off in a carriage to 
their hotel. 

It was early in the 
evening of a stinging 
cold January day, 
that Dickens 
stepped on shore in 
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From the Gentleman's Magazine, 1837. , 
THE FIRST PORTRAIT OF DICKENS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES ¥ 


SHOWING THE AUTHOR AS BOZ, THE NAME UNDER WHICH HE WAS FIRST KNOWN AND 
LOVED BY AMERICAN READERS 
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the United States. The ground was cov- 
ered by a thick enameling of hard snow; 
but the stars shone brilliantly, and the 
darkness was tempered by a fine moon. 
Among the young men in Boston who were 
overjoyed at the prospect of seeing Boz in 
the flesh, was the late James T. Fields, 
subsequently a prominent publisher in 
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the immortal author of Pickwick, of Little 
Nell, and of Nicholas Nickleby. As the 
carriage stopped in front of the house, 
Dickens stepped out, cast one glance at 
the fine, hospitable, warm glow of light 
that flooded the entrance, and shouted, 
in his buoyant way to those in the car- 
riage, “Here we are!”’ 














CHARLES DICKENS IN 1868 


ON HIS SECOND AMERICAN TOUR, 


DURING WHICH HE GAVE READINGS FROM HIS BOOKS TO PACKED 


HOUSES IN ALL THE LARGEST CITIES 


that city, and at the time of Dickens’ 
death, his representative in America. He 
has described how he lingered to see Boz; 
how he followed him up the street, his 
rapture rendering him immune to the nip- 
ping cold; how he stood in front of the 
hotel as the carriage drove up, and how 
ratified he was by hearing the voice of 


And young Fields was on hand later that 
evening toward midnight to see Boz come 
bounding out of the Tremont House, with 
Lord Mulgrave fora companion. Dickens 
was muffled up in a shaggy fur coat, and 
heedless of the bitter weather, putting at 
naught the frozen surface of the pave- 
ments, ran lightly over the snow almost 





























FAREWELL TO DICKENS 


AS HE SET SAIL ON HIS SECOND VOYAGE TO THE UNITED STATES. FROM A CONTEMPORARY SKETCH 


IN “HARPER’S WEEKLY” 























DICKENS'S RECEPTION IN AMERICA 


THE AUTHOR PLEADING “NOT AT HOME” TO A HOST OF HIS FORMER ACQUAINTANCES. 
TEMPORARY SKETCH IN “‘HARPER’S WEEKLY” 


FROM A CON- 
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like his own Bob Crachit, wisely selecting 
the middle of the street. ‘We boys,” 
said Fields, describing the scene, “fol- 
lowed cautiously behind, but near enough 
not to lose the fun. Of course the two 
gentlemen soon lost their way, emerging 
into Washington from Tremont Street. 
Dickens kept up a continual shout of 
uproarious laughter as he went rapidly 
forward, reading the signs on the shops, 
and observing the ‘architecture’ of the 
new country into which he had dropped 
as from the clouds. When the two arrived 


Even the triumphal progress of Lafayette, 
fifteen years earlier, seemed tranquil in. 
comparison. Had Dickens enjoyed the 
strength of a Goliath he could not have 
attended every dance to which he and his 
charming wife were asked. To have 
eaten all the dinners, suppers, and ban- 
quets to which he was invited would have 
been physically impossible. He early 
found that even to have attempted to 
reply to his daily mail would have left 
no time for anything else, and would have 
kept him out of bed until late at night. 














“CHARLES DICKENS AS HE APPEARS WHEN READING” 


FROM A SKETCH BY C. A. BARRY IN “HARPER’S WEEKLY,” 18607, SATIRIZING THE AUTHOR'S SCRUPULOUS 
REGARD FOR HIS STAGE EFFECTS 


opposite the Old South Church, Dickens 
screamed. To this day | could not tell 
why. Was it because of its fancied re- 
semblance to St. Pauls or the Abbey? 
| declare the mystery of that shout is 
still a mystery to me.” 

The following day all Boston knew that 
Boz had landed, and then began those 
demonstrative exhibitions of genuine af- 
fection and curiosity which never ceased 
to accompany Dickens on his travels for 
the following four months. No such 
reception had been given any foreign 
Visitor to these shores before that time. 


“How can I give you the faintest notion 
of my reception herer”’ he asks, writing 
to Forster. “Of the crowds that pour 
in and out the whole day; of the people 
that line the streets when | go out; of 
the cheering when | go to the theatre; 
of the copies of verses, letters of con- 
gratulation, welcomes of all kinds, balls, 
dinners, assemblies without end?”’ Again 
he wrote: “I have the correspondence of 
a secretary of state, and the engagements 
of a fashionable physician. I have a 
secretary whom | take on with me. He 
is a young man of the name of Putnam; 
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was strongly recommended to me; and 
does his work well. He boards and lodges 
at my expense when we travel; and his 
salary is ten dollars per month — about 
two pounds five of our English money.”’ 

And Dickens, although then only a 
young man just completing his thirtieth 
year, kept his head in the presence of all 
this indiscriminate adulation. His sec- 
retary, E. W. Putnam, in his account of 
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He began joyously by admiring every 
thing and everybody. He took the nicesi 
pains to send an answer to every corre 
spondent; even to write his autograph fo 
sentimental young ladies who had sough 
it — although he did make a determined 
stand against those who wanted one o! 
his dark brown locks to accompany his 
signature. He soon found himself, how- 
ever, placed on the defensive. He suffered 
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OUR ONLY PUBLIC MONUMENT TO DICKENS 


THE STATUE OF DICKENS AND “LITTLE NELL 


” BY F. EDWIN ELWELL, IN THE CLARENCE CLARK PARK, 


PHILADELPHIA 


his tour with Dickens, declares that Boz 
had been an invalid before his voyage to 
this country and that the frightful rough- 
ness of the passage had made it imperative 
for him to take a rest. But it does not 
appear that Dickens, in spite of his occa- 
sional voluntary indispositions which 
relieved him at times from attending 
functions arranged for lionizing him, took 
much rest during the whole time he was in 
America. 


from the rapacity of some hotel proprie- 
tors. He wrote in one of his first letters 
to English friends that American hotels 
were terribly expensive. One hotel 
charged him nine dollars a day for the 
board of himself and Mrs. Dickens for 
a whole week while they were in another 
city, and this in addition to a handsome 
charge for their rooms, which they had 
not occupied. He was welcomed as a 
prince of literature and the hotel pro- 
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prietors seemed to believe he should be 
charged royally. © 

In New England, he made life-long 
friendships with Professor Felton of Cam- 
bridge, Charles Sumner, Longfellow, and 
Jonathan Chapman, Mayor of Boston. 

He stayed two weeks in New England, 
was charmed with all he saw and heard — 
in Boston, Cambridge, and New Haven, 
and he always gracefully acknowledged 
the attentions paid him everywhere. 

In spite of his apparent good will to- 
ward everybody, however, he flatly refused 
to bow to national sentiment. When, 
after he had unexpectedly in a speech in 
Boston made some very pointed references 
to the justice of international copyright, 
he insisted upon making public reference 
to the same thing again in a speech at 
Hartford, in spite of the protests of his 
friends that his words, though true 
enough, were undiplomatic. His inde- 
pendence and his strong sense of his 
own righteousness would not suffer him 
to use tact in his public addresses. 

Once out West, in St. Louis, he was 
approached by a literary man who be- 
lieved he had acquired a sufficient intimacy 
with Boz to entice him craftily into his 
camp. He asked Dickens how he liked 
our “domestic institution, slavery” in 
such an insinuating manner as to expect 
an agreeable reply, if not an honest one. 
Dickens’s eyes blazed in an instant. He 
took in the situation at once. “Not at all, 
sir,” cried Dickens, “I don’t like it at all!” 

“Ah!” returned his visitor, who showed 
some evidences of being abashed by the 
frankness of the reply, “you probably 
have not seen it in its true character, and 
are prejudiced against it.” 

“Yes, I have seen it, sir!”’ said Dickens, 
“all I ever wish to see of it, and I detest 
it, sir!” 

After the presumptuous visitor had 
left, Dickens turned to his secretary and, 
burning with passion, exclaimed, “Damn 
their impudence! If they will not thrust 
their accursed domestic institution in my 
face, I will not attack it, for I did not 
come here for that purpose. But to tell 
me a man is better off as a slave than as a 
freeman is an insult, and | will not endure 
it from any one! I will not bear it!” 


After this encounter and several others 
like it, Dickens, although he had originally 
had no intention of referring to slavery, 
changed his purpose. Being personally 
so utterly opposed to anything that was 
inconsistent with personal liberty, he was 
aroused to a fever heat, and when he re- 
turned to England he determined to depict 
this “domestic institution” in its most 
abhorrent form, and _ consequently 
“Slavery” forms a whole chapter in 
“American Notes.” 

That Dickens was indiscreet in stirring 
up a discussion on international copyright 
at a most inopportune time and in assert- 
ing his views on slavery with so much 
candor, cannot be denied. It has been 
asserted that his tremendous efforts on 
behalf of international copyright actually 
postponed for nearly two generations the 
American acceptance of that doctrine. 
His views of slavery only added fuel to 
the subterranean fires already started by 
the abolitionists. Certain newspapers and 
periodicals’ began a campaign of retalia- 
tion against him, and this combination, 
which was continually circulating spiteful 
and untrue paragraphs about him, resulted 
in eventually souring his early appre- 
ciation and love for America. 

New York as well as New England 
was restless for Boz to appear, and as soon 
as it learned he had arrived in this country, 
preparations for his entertainment were 
quickly made. An invitation signed by 
every well-known man of letters, many 
leading merchants, and others of promi- 
nence in that city, with Washington 
Irving’s name heading the list, was for- 
warded to him, asking him to be the guest 
of honor at a dinner. At the same time 
the citizens of New York arranged for a 
great ball at the Park Theatre, and he was 
asked there so that he might be gratefully 
entertained. 

Dickens, although so delighted with his 
stay in and around Boston, was impatient 
to reach New York, because there he was 
to meet for the first time the man above 
all others in America he most craved to 
see — Washington Irving. It has not 
been sufficiently understood that Irving 
was indirectly responsible for the fact that 
Dickens’s name has become so inseparable 
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from thoughts of Christmas literature. 
Those chapters on Christmas, which could 
be less spared than any other part of 
Geoffrey Crayon’s Sketch Book, were 
read by Dickens long before he became a 
writer. He has himself left it on record, 
in his letters to the American author and 
in his inimitable speech at the Boz Dinner, 
that he was fascinated by Irving’s beauti- 
ful prose. How delighted he was, when, 
after the appearance of “Old Curiosity 
Shop,” he found among the hundreds of 
admiring letters from America one from 
Irving! He answered it in his rapturous, 
impatient manner, and the two were 
instantly friends. From that time for- 
ward there was a strong bond of sympathy 
between the two writers. 

Dickens had not been half an hour in 
New York before Irving called on him at 
the Carlton House, where the English 
novelist had rooms. “Just as we sat down 
to dinner,” Dickens wrote to Forster, 
“David Colden made his appearance; 
and when he had gone, and we were taking 
our wine, Washington Irving came in 
alone with open arms. And here he 
stopped until ten o’clock at night.” 

To run over the names of those who 
visited Dickens during his New York 
stay would be to give a list of virtually 
all the men connected with literature in 
that city at the time. Bryant was a 
frequent visitor; even N. P. Willis who 
had described Boz so unflatteringly in 
one of his papers from London, came in 
to see him with an air of assurance and 
virtue. Fitz-Greene Halleck, the poet, 
and Lewis Gaylord Clark, then editing 
the Knickerbocker Magazine, were often 
seen at the Carlton. On one occasion 
when Dickens had a few of his choice 
spirits to dinner, as they passed into his 
apartment the clerk of the hotel, who 
seems to have been a great lover of litera- 
ture, buttonholed Boz’s secretary long 
enough to exclaim with a kind of rever- 
ential awe; “Good Heaven! Mr. Putnam, 
to think what the four walls of that room 
now contain! Washington Irving, Wil- 
liam C. Bryant, Fitz-Greene Halleck, and 
Charles Dickens!” 

But the “Great Boz Dinner,” and the 
“Boz Ball” were the crowning events of 





the visit. The dailies and the weeklies 
had constant references to them. The 
dinner committee wisely placed the price 
of a place at the table at fifteen dollars. 
Had it been much smaller no building 
in New York would have accommodated 
the diners. The Ball was given first, 
and as a result of the hospitality and 
attention lavished on him, Dickens had 
to remain four days in his hotel while he 
nursed a sore throat, dozed, and drank 
hot lemonade. 

Incidental to the Ball, which was held 
on February 14, was a series of tableaux 
vicants picturing seven scenes from 
Dickens’s books. There were two scenes 
from “Sketches by Boz,” two from “ Pick- 
wick,” and one each from “Oliver Twist,” 
“Old Curiosity Shop,” and “Nicholas 
Nickleby.” Although the papers of the 
time contain extensive and illuminating 
accounts of the great crush — there were 
three thousand persons crowded into the 
old Park Theatre—the victim’s own 
account of the glorification of Boz presents 
the scene in fewer and more expressive 
words. “At a quarter past nine exactly 
(1 quote the printed order of proceeding),” 
he tells Forster, “we were waited upon 
by David Colden, Esquire, and General 
George Morris; habited, the former in 
full ball costume, the latter in the full 
dress uniform of Heaven knows what 
regiment of militia. The General took 
Kate (Mrs. Dickens); Colden gave his 
arm to me, and we proceeded down-stairs 
to a carriage at the door, which took us 
to the stage door of the theatre, greatly 
to the disappointment of an enormous 
crowd who were besetting the main door 
and making a most tremendous _ hulla- 
baloo. The scene on entrance was very 
striking. There were three thousand peo- 
ple in full dress; from the roof to the floor, 
the theatre was decorated magnificently, 
and the light, glitter, glare, show, noise, 
and cheering, baffle my descriptive powers. 
We were walked in through the centre of 
the centre dress-box, the front whereof 
was taken out for the occasion; so to the 
back of the stage where the mayor and 
other dignitaries received us; and we 
were then paraded all round the enormous 
ball-room, twice, for the gratification of 
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the many-headed. That done, we began 
to dance — Heaven knows how we did 
it, for there was no room. And we con- 
tinued dancing until, being no longer able 
even to stand, we slipped away quietly, 
and came back to the hotel.” 

The “Great Boz Dinner,” was given 
at the City Hotel on February 18, and 
Irving, ‘as the acknowledged dean of 
American letters and as the friend of 
Dickens, was selected to preside. 

Dickens, always the readiest of after 
dinner speakers, made the most felicit- 
ous speech of his whole tour. What a 
beautiful tribute he paid Irving! He 
said, in his inimitable manner, that he 
did not go to bed two nights out of seven 
without taking Washington Irving under 
his arm, and when he did not take him he 
took Irving’s own brother Oliver Gold- 
smith! And how loyal Dickens remained 
to his American friend is shown by the fact 
that, in his most intimate letters to Forster, 
there is not a mention of the fact that 
Irving broke down in his speech at the 
dinner. 

The dinner committee, having some 
apprehension lest Boz should speak plainly 
about copyright, appealed to him before 
the function not to do so. He declared 
he should, but his reference when the 
time came to speak it was so slight, so 
gentle, and in the form of an “appeal by 
one who had a most righteous claim”’ to 
assert his right, that actually the sentence 
was followed by cheers. 

From Henry Clay at Washington, came 
a warm letter of encouragement; he wrote 
to approve Dickens’s “manly course” 
and mentioned his desire to “stir in it if 
possible.” But Clay had already for- 
warded his resignation from the United 
States Senate to the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky, to date from March 31 of that year. 

When he reached Philadelphia, which 
he found “a handsome city, but distract- 
ingly regular,” he was completely taken 
in by an unscrupulous political leader in 
that city. This man, who had a pleasant 
address and was locally prominent, was 
introduced to the distinguished visitor, 
and before leaving, received Dickens’s 
permission to bring a few friends to see 
him. The following day the hotel literally 
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was mobbed. The street in front of the 
house was impassable; the corridors of 
the hotel were packed, and the landlord 
was distracted; for Dickens refused to 
receive this mighty army. Finally the 
landlord prevailed upon him to hold a 
levee, urging that, if he did not accede, 
a riot very probably would result. The 
humor of the situation overcame Boz’s 
former decision; he relented, and for two 
hours he received this crowd. He then 
learned that the crafty politician had in- 
serted a note in the newspapers that 
Dickens would receive the citizens who 
would call at a certain hour. As for this 
ingenious person, he stood beside Dickens 
introducing by name almost every man 
in the line, and making political capital 
out of his assumed intimacy with the 
novelist. 

Washington, where he _ subsequently 
journeyed by boat and railway, Dickens 
described as “a city of magnificent in- 
tentions,” but he was deeply interested 
in Congress. He had the privilege of 
appearing on the floor of both Houses, 
and went to the Capitol every day. He 
complained of much bad speaking, but 
found “a great many very remarkable 
men, such as John Quincy Adams, Clay, 
Preston, Calhoun, and others,” with whom 
he was placed in the friendliest relations. 
Adams he found “a fine old fellow — 
seventy-six years old, but with most 
surprising vigor, memory, readiness, and 
pluck.” Clay is “perfectly enchanting; 
an irresistible man.’”’ He was on the 
most friendly terms with Clay, then the 
leader of the Senate, and it was due to 
Clay’s suggestion that Dickens did not 
proceed further south than Richmond. 

The remainder of his stay in the United 
States, Dickens found more to his liking. 
He grew fond of Americans, found the 
women beautiful and the men chivalrous, 
but their expectorating habit aroused his 
wonderment. Americanisms to his un- 
practised ear incited merriment, but he 
began to overlook many national charac- 
teristics as he proceeded on his ‘ourney. 
President Tyler’s predicament in finding 
all political parties against him, won 
Dickens’s sympathy, but he nad to decline 
a dinner invitation to the White House 
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for want of time to attend. He parted 
from Irving, who had just been appointed 
Minister to Spain, in Washington, and 
during the interview the American author 
wept heartily. Dickens found the most 
comfortable hotel in Baltimore; likened 
the Potomac steamboat to a Noah’s Ark; 
discussed slavery in Richmond; bought 
two accordions, and learned to play 
Home, Sweet Home with feeling; and 
was so much pleased with his treatment 
everywhere that he responded agreeably 
to a petition of the most influential men in 
St. Louis to visit the West. Traveling 
across part of the country in canal boats, 
he also had a taste of the steamboats on 
the Mississippi and Ohio, and although 
he frequently had to put up with great 
inconvenience in the hotels in the back 
country, took the experience good na- 
turedly, and made jests of it in his books. 
He went to Cairo, Ill., then a young 
“boom” town, where, it is said, he had 
purchased lots. He was in Louisville, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus, Pittsburg, 
Buffalo, and then went to Canada, sailing 
from Montreal for England, in May. 
Dickens had been an unknown name in 
the United States until after the first four 
monthly parts of “Pickwick”’ had been 
published in England. Even “Boz,” the 
name under which he then wrote, was 
unfamiliar in spite of the fact that two 
volumes of his “Sketches” had _ been 
published in London, and the first series 
had been reprinted here. But long before 
the twenty numbers of “Pickwick” were 
completed, American readers, like their 
tardy English cousins, discovered the 
advent of a new power in literature. 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard, then (in 1836) 
the leading publishers in Philadelphia, 
had an agent in London, as indeed, was 
customary for prominent American pub- 
lishers in the East, whose duty it was to 
forward all the latest publications likely 
to be suitable for reprinting on this side 
of the Atlantic. When the fourth part 
of “ Pickwick”’ arrived, the firm no longer 
hesitated. Sam Weller had made his 
appearance, and the novelty of the 
character and the general improvement in 
the tale decided them to issue a volume 
in their usual style —a 12 mo in green 
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boards, cloth back, and paper label. Thus, 
in November, 1836, “Pickwick” appeared 
for the first time in book form. 

To those who may have thought it 
remarkable that neither in Forster’s “ Life 
of Dickens,” nor in any of the three 
volumes of his letters which the novelist’s 
daughter and his sister-in-law published 
after his death, is there any mention of 
Edgar Allan Poe, the certainty that Poe 
wrote a most scathing answer to “Ameri- 
can Notes” may give the needed explana- 
tion. When Dickens was in Philadelphia 
in March, 1842, among those who wrote 
to him asking for an appointment was 
Poe. That an interview actually took 
place cannot be doubted. Dickens alludes 
to it in a letter to Poe written from 
London eight months later. 

This letter was dated November 27, 
1842, and by the time it was received, 
almost at the time it was written, a Boston 
publisher had brought out the most 
incisive attack on Dickens that had 
emanated from this country. This work 
was entitled “English Notes, Intended 
for very Extensive Circulation! by Quarles 
Quickens, Esq.” It is a sixteen page 
pamphlet in the form of a small quarto 
newspaper of the time, and bears the 
imprint of the Boston Daily Mail. And 
there can be very little doubt that the 
author of it was Poe. 

The probability is that, during the in- 
terval between the time of Dickens’s visit 
and the receipt of this letter, Poe, then an 
editor at a small salary on Graham’s Maga- 
zine, had finally convinced himself that he 
had been entirely forgotten and neglected 
by his English contemporary, and he had 
not hesitated to take revenge. 

Apart from his tales, “ English Notes” is 
probably the cleverest bit of prose writing 
Poe ever did. While in the main it is a 
travesty, it also is a rather impish retort. 
There is a parody of Dickens’s man- 
ner that is as excellent burlesque as 
anything of Thackeray’s, and the satire 
which occupies a large part of the work, 
is as sharp as a hypodermic needle. So 
far as | have been able to see, no review 
of Poe’s “English Notes” ever appeared. 

The only other answer to “American 
Notes” was a dull, stupid piece written 
































in England entitled, “Change for American 
Notes”; yet by the inscrutable laws of 
chance, this uninteresting production is 
fairly well known and Poe’s retort passed 
unnoticed. 

- | think I should explain that in assign- 
ing the authorship of “English Notes” 
to Poe, I have done so on my own 
authority. Of course the pamphlet did 
not bear his name, but he appropriated 
part of its pseudonymic — “Quarles ” — 
for his signature, when he first published 
“The Raven” in the American Whig two 
years later. For this reason and as a 
result of other careful investigations I was 
satisfied that Poe was the author, but I 
was unwilling to make the decision ar- 
bitrarily; and so | have had the facts 
reviewed by others whom | believed to be 
competent. These, | need not state here, 
have been unanimous in supporting my 
conclusion. That the book has_ been 
unnoticed by any of Poe’s numerous 
biographers is not remarkable when it is 
considered that the work was of the most 
ephemeral character and the copy in my 
possession is the only one | have ever seen. 

Dickens replied to his critics in America 
by giving other unpalatable pictures of 
life in the United States in his novel 
“ Martin Chuzzlewit,” which followed close 
upon the heels of “American Notes,” but 
this did not interfere with the writer’s 
popularity on this side of the Atlantic. 
The people here as a rule, were not more 
offended by his criticisms than they were 
by those of some other visitors. They 
did not continue to read them, to tell 
the truth, but enjoyed the novels and the 
matchless Christmas stories as they came 
forth at almost regular intervals from that 
master’s pen; and when a quarter cen- 
tury had passed, a new gencration of 
readers had come to join their elders, 
and it was unprejudiced save in favor of 
the mighty humorist. So, when, in 1867, 
the newspapers reported that Dickens 
was coming to America to read his works, 
his host of friends — and they numbered 
every one of his readers — were impatient 
for his arrival. 

On the occasion of his first visit, Dickens 
was treated practically as “the literary 
guest of the nation.” His passage through 
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the East, South, and West was one continual 
triumph, yet he came as a private person. 
His second tour, in the winter and spring 
of 1867-8, was in an entirely different 
character. This time he came announced 
as a public reader, an entertainer, in fact, 
and his welcome was none the less warm 
and hearty. That this tour was not in 
one sense, so triumphal as the former, 
was due to the fact that during almost 
all the time Dickens spent in the United 
States he was ill. What he describes as 
American catarrh forced him to abstain 
from many functions intended for his 
honor. 

His readings from his popular novels 
were the most successful entertainment 
of the kind ever given in this country. 
Readers, dramatic readers, there were in 
numbers here at the time, but how differ- 
ently Dickens read! He did not, in fact, 
read — he related the descriptive passages 
and when he came to scenes he acted 
them. : 

With a trained appreciation for stage 
management and theatrical effect, Dickens 
saw to it that no accessory was lacking, 
although he was the sole occupant of the 
stage. He carried with him a staff con- 
sisting of half a dozen men, including a 
gas man, whose duty it was to erect the 
miniature “border”’ light, which was sup- 
ported over Dickens’s head and which 
threw his fine, expressive face into relief. 
Back of him, on the platform, was a white 
screen, and before him a curiously designed 
reading desk, arranged with a high rest 
for his book, and a lower convenient shelf 
for his water bottle and glass. Always 
regarded as a showy dresser, Dickens 
appeared on the stage at his readings, 
wearing large shirt studs, a massive ring, 
insistent sleeve buttons, and a heavy gold 
chain fastened by a locket in the middle 
“and leading in double festoons to cither 
watch pocket, as if he wore two watches.” 
In his buttonhole was the invariable 
scarlet geranium. 

From November, 1867, to the middle 
of April, 1868, Dickens toured the larger 
cities in the East, giving in all seventy-six 
readings. The demand for tickets which 
usually were sold a fortnight before the 
readings were given, was so enormous that 
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the supply was always exhausted in a few 


hours. People stood in line all night in 
the biting cold of winter to be on hand 
when the ticket office was opened, and it 
was useless to expect to purchase a ticket 
on the night of a reading. The receipts 
of the tour were $228,000, according to 
George Dolby, who was Dickens’s man- 
ager, and of this amount $190,000 went to 
Dickens as his share. 

His reception wherever he went was just 
as hearty, just as demonstrative as if he 
never had written “American Notes.” 
The people of all classes paid him homage 
in every possible manner, and Dickens 
was not unmoved by these exhibitions 
of good will. He seemed to feel that he 
owed these people something and in his 
speech at the New York press banquet 
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at Delmonico’s, made just before he sailed 
for England for the last time, he gave 
ample satisfaction for anything he had 
written that had heen regarded as unjust. 
He said that he had found that the country 
and its people had changed for the better 
in the intervenening ‘quarter century, 
and he felt that he too, must have changed 
in that time. He also declared that 
thenceforth, in justice to the American 
people, his latest views on America should 
be inserted in the introduction to those 
books of his that treated of the United 
States. He was as good as his word and 
new editions of “American Notes” and 
“Martin Chuzzlewit” were issued shortly 
after he arrived in England, each of them 
containing an extract from his New York 
speech. 


DRIVING TUBERCULOSIS OUT OF 
INDUSTRY 


THE OVERLOCK AGREEMENT THAT PROTECTS 2,000,000 WORKERS 


BY 


MELVIN G. OVERLOCK 


(STATE INSPECTOR OF HEALTH, ELEVENTH MASSACHUSETTS DISTRICT) 


T THIS moment, as I write, I have 
before me more than a hun- 
dred letters asking in sub- 
stance: Kindly describe what 
is known as the Overlock 

Tuberculosis Agreement. How long has 
it been in operation and what is the 
bearing of this agreement upon the 
great question of tuberculosis? 

I believe that the agreement provides 
a simple method by which this-scourge 
of humanity can be driven from the 
factory districts in this country where it 
now chiefly flourishes. The agreement 
originated in the following manner: | 
was appointed State Inspector of Health 
of the Eleventh Massachusetts District 
in 1907, and a part of my duties was the 
regulation of pure air and general cleanli- 
ness in factories and workshops. I was 
convinced from the outset that I should 
find many cases of tuberculosis. I was 





convinced, also, that, whenever I did find 
such cases, the percentage of those able 
to enter sanatoriums would be small 
because $4 a week was required for 
entrance to any of the sanatoriums in the 
state. The average boy or girl and, 
perhaps I may add, the average individual 
who is employed in a factory or store, if 
stricken with tuberculosis, has not laid 
by money for the so-called rainy day. 
Therefore some provision must be made 
for them if they were to have a chance 
of being saved from the ravages of this 
disease which carried off more than 
400,000 of our people in 1900. 

The records of the Rutland Sanatorium 
for a periodof ten years (this, by the way, 
being the first sanatorium established by 
any state in the union for the treatment 
of incipient cases) showed that if the cases 
were taken early, in what is known as 
the incipient stage, about 60 per cent. 



































could be cured. The problem was to 
find some means of getting the money 
to keep the incipient cases at a sanatorium; 
the purpose being not only to save many 
of the patients’ lives but also to prevent 
them from being centres of contagion. 

If | may digress for one moment | can 
easily make the reading public see why 
the great war against tuberculosis is being 
waged at the present time. 

Our Civil War was one of the bloodiest 
and deadliest in history. Yet four years 
of consumption from 1904 till 1908 killed 
more than three times as many people 
as were killed during the four years of the 
Civil War. Every six years we lose in 
the United States from consumption as 
many people as would populate the City 
of Philadelphia. Three years ago Gov- 
ernor Hughes, addressing a great anti- 
tuberculosis meeting at Albany, N.Y., said: 


If we had through the misfortune of war, 
or the sudden rise of pestilence or through some 
awful calamity, the destruction of life that 
annually takes place on account of the spread 
of this disease we should be appalled. Mass 
meetings would be held in every community 
and demand would be made that the most 
urgent measures should be adopted. It is 
only because we are accustomed to this waste 
of life that we look calmly on and go about our 
business, paying no attention to this enormous 
death toll, which our American people are 


paying. 


But now to return to my history of the 
movement which began in Worcester, 
Mass., in 1908 and which has spread with 
lightning rapidity, until, at the present 
time, it embraces more than 1,200 mercan- 
tile and manufacturing establishments, 
employing approximately 2,000,000 peo- 
ple. I had made up my mind that this 
campaign against tuberculosis must be a 
campaign of education, and | hit upon 
the idea of establishing what I afterward 
termed Noon-day Talks to Factory Folk. 
The first of these was given on November 
12, 1908, at the Royal Worcester Corset 
Company, which employs twelve hundred 
women and girls. To the best of my 
knowledge, this was the first of a series 
of lectures on personal hygiene ever 
given in factories in the United States. 
During this lecture I was pointing out in 
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a simple fashion in lay language the fact 
that tuberculosis was a preventable and 
curable disease; that, if taken early, when 
certain symptoms were manifest to the in- 
dividual, and if a physican were consulted, 
and entrance made to one of the state 
sanatoriums, in 60 per cent. of the cases 
the patient would be cured. After this 
lecture, | was approached by a young girl 
employed in the factory, who said that 
she had been told that she had tuber- 
culosis and that, if she could obtain ad- 
mission to the Rutland Sanatorium, she 
could be cured. I asked her why she did 
not apply at once for admission and she 
said that even if she could gain admission 
she had not the necessary $4 a week to 
pay for her care and that therefore she 
could not go. I told her I would take up 
this question with the president of the 
company for which she worked. I there- 
fore sought Mr. Fanning and told him of 
the conversation. He at once, without 
any hesitancy, said tome: “ Why, Doctor, 
I will not only pay for this young girl at 
any sanatorium, but I| will pay for any of 
my people who are so unfortunate as to 
be stricken with this disease.” 

I asked him if he would not give me 
a letter setting forth this offer. On No- 
vember 14, 1908, he sent me the following: 


Dr. M. G. OveRLock, 

91 Chandler Street, 

Worcester, Mass. 
DEAR SIR: 

Referring to my conversation with you a 
few days since, I desire to say that should any 
of the employees of the Royal Worcester 
Corset Company be so unfortunate as to con- 
tract tuberculosis, our Company will pay 
their expenses at the Rutland Sanatorium for 
a period of three months or longer if necessary. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Davip H. FANNING, 
President. 


The young girl referred to was admitted 
to the Rutland Sanatorium where she 
remained from November until the fol- 
lowing June, when she was discharged as 
a cured or an arrested case. She returned 
to her former occupation and has since 
remained well. 

This was the beginning of what is now 
known as the Overlock Tuberculosis 
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Agreement. With Mr. Fanning’s letter 
I went to Mr. John Sherman, president 
of the Sherman Envelope Company, and 
he at once gave me a similar letter. | 
then took up the question with Mr. James 
Logan, general manager for the United 
States Envelope Company, which has 
three large factories employing approxi- 
mately two thousand people. Mr. Logan 
was at that time mayor of Worcester. 
His letter made it easy for me to secure 
similar letters from other manufacturers, 
not only in the city of Worcester but 
throughout Worcester County. I put 
these letters in my pocket and when I 
visited an establishment, I showed them 
to the proprietors. In every instance 
] secured a similar agreement. By the 
fall of 1909 I had secured about one 
hundred agreements. By this time the 
movement had begun to attract attention 
outside of Worcester. In January, 1910, I 
received a letter from Mr. Harry R. Well- 
man, Secretary of the Committee on 
Prevention of Disease and Accident of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, asking 
me for a full explanation of what was 
known to him as the Overlock Tubercu- 
losis Agreement. A Committee was 
appointed presumably to verify my state- 
ments. This Committee reported its 
findings to the Chamber with the result 
that,on March roth, the Chamber, without 
a dissenting voice, adopted the following 
recommendations: 


Your Committee recommends that the 
Chamber of Commerce recommend to its mem- 
bers a measure already adopted by many of the 
Jarge manufacturing plants in Worcester 
County as their contribution to the campaign 
against tuberculosis. The management of the 
factories just referred to acting upon the 
advice and through the initiative of Dr. M. G. 
Overlock, State Medical Inspector of the 
District, have agreed to be responsible for the 
expense of boarding at Rutland or some other 
hospital or other place suitable for the cure of 
tuberculosis, any employee in whom the disease 
is discovered. This system has already been 


put in force by some members of the Chamber 
of Commerce and your Committee is of the 
opinion that if, through the recommendation 
of the Chamber, the system is adopted by all 
its members, Boston will have taken a long 
step toward the solution of the problem of 
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tuberculosis. And that Boston Manufacturers 
generally be requested to make conditions 
more sanitary in workshops, factories and 
stores and to begin a system of education which 
will protect employees while at work and will 
teach them how to care for themselves at home 
and when away from their occupation. 


I then began to interest merchants’ 
associations and boards of trade in dif- 
ferent parts of New England. The Wor- 
cester Merchants’ Association in a body 
adopted a similar recommendation to that 
of the Boston Chamber. 

But far better than this is the realiza- 
tion of the possibilities of the movement 
by the working people themselves. Day 
by day they were thrown in contact with 
some fellow workman who had been sent 
to a sanatorium and cured. How deep 
this feeling was, can be seen by the fact 
that they held a mass meeting in Mechanics 
Hall in Worcester, December 18, igto, 
presided over by the mayor. At this 
meeting they presented me with a set of 
resolutions bearing the signatures of nearly 
15,000 people employed in the various 
industries in Worcester County. It was 
said at the time that they were the first 
of their kind ever presented to an indi- 
vidual, being signed by the millionaire 
and the water-boy. 

In this movement against tuberculosis, 
two salient points stand out prominently. 
The first is that the attack is not for to- 
day or to-morrow, but continues until this 
disease is wiped out. A concern that has 
cared for its people this year will do so next. 
The whole trend of the times is toward a 
wider codperation between emnloyer and 
employee. The second point is that, 
instead of keeping a tubercular patient at 
work until it is too late for him to get well 
and until he has succeeded in thoroughly 
infecting his fellow workmen, the employee 
under this agreement is removed at the 
first evidence of the disease, and the 
economic efficiency of the entire estab- 
lishment is always kept at a high water 
mark. Not only this, but, as the sanator- 
iums teach sanitation as well as cure 
people, a returned patient is a centre of 
contagion for sanitary knowledge instead 
of tuberculosis germs. They become ac- 
tive forces for good. I claim nothing 


























for this contribution to modern economics 
other than the desire to make it known. 
To David H. Fanning belongs the credit 
for its launching. This vigorous old man 
who, on August 4, 1911, celebrated his 
eighty-first birthday—the head of a 
great business the ramifications of which 
extend through both hemispheres, carry- 
ing on his shoulders a burden that might 
stagger a man of half his age—is the 
author of this plan. Many establishments 
have adopted profit sharing plans by which 
they hope to incite the workmen’s help 
to extra exertions and hence greater 
dividends. Some indeed have established 
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pensions for their aged; but none have 
gone higher than David H. Fanning, 
when he declared that his responsibility 
to his employees extended to the pro- 
tection of their health, and that he would 
no more allow disease to steal away their 
employment than he would allow old 
age to do so. 

Nearly 2,000,000 employees in New 
England have now this insurance against 
tuberculosis. A simple agreement is driv- 
ing the plague from 1,200 factories. 
Enough has been done to show that 
tuberculosis can be driven out of our 
industries. 


WOODROW WILSON—A BIOGRAPHY 


FOURTH ARTICLE 
WHAT HAPPENED AT PRINCETON 


THE STORY, FOR THE FIRST TIME TOLD, OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN A 
PROGRESSIVE AND DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENT AND THE FORCES OF 
PRIVILEGE AND ARISTOCRACY IN AN ANCIENT UNIVERSITY — 

WHY WILSON LEFT PRINCETON 


BY 
WILLIAM BAYARD HALE 


(AUTHOR OF ‘‘A WEEK IN THE WHITE HOUSE WIIH PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’’) 


OCTOR WILSON had served 

five years as President of 

Princeton University before 

he reached the point of 
irrepressible conflict. So long 

as he confined himself to the strictly edu- 
cational workings of the school he had been 
allowed to have his way without much 
opposition. But now, when his construc- 
tive mind reached over to the student’s 
social life and undertook to organize that 
and bring it into proper relationship with 
the other elements of university life, he 
found that he had put his hand upon what 
the guardians of the aristocratic institution 
were really interested in and what they 
Were not disposed to see changed. Having 
revised the system of study, and having 
refashioned the teaching plan, he had 
now reached the point where he believed 
it necessary to reconstruct the extra- 





collegiate relations — that is, the ordinary 
living arrangements of the place — taking 
them in as a necessary part of the total 
university plan. He felt the necessity of 
assuming charge of the housing and board- 
ing of the students, and of doing this in a 
way most advantageous to the young 
men. 

In brief, his idea was the organization 
of the university in a number of “colleges” 
or “quadrangles” — practically dormi- 
tories, each of which should harbor a 
certain number of men from every class, 
with a few of the younger professors. It 
was not a new idea with President Wilson; 
people remembered that he had talked of 
it at least ten years before he became 
president. It was precisely in line with 
the preceptorial plan; indeed, it was the 
necessary culmination of that plan. Presi- 
dent Wilson had no notion of dividing 
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Princeton University into colleges at all 
like those which constitute Oxford Uni- 
versity or Cambridge, for example. The 
university was still to carry on all instruc- 
tion and maintain its authority every- 
where. The “quads” were to be merely 
residence halls, each of which with its 
dining-room and common-room was to be 
a little world in itself — such a world as 
the university by reason of its size could 
no longer be. 

President Wilson secured the appoint- 
ment of a committee consisting of seven 
of the trustees to investigate the merits 
of the “quad” proposal, and at the June, 
1907, meeting the committee reported on 
“the social codrdination of the university,” 
endorsing Mr. Wilson’s plan. The report 
of this committee was accepted, and its 
recommendation adopted, with only one 
dissenting vote, twenty-five of the twenty- 
seven trustees being present, at the June 
meeting. 

Now, it is probable that President 
Wilson did not hit upon his “quad” plan 
primarily as a means of reforming the 
social life of Princeton. He reached it 
rather as a student of education. It was 
very clear to him that fifteen hours a week 
out of one hundred and sixty-eight is not 
enough in which to “educate” a young 
man. It was further evident to him that 
the association of new students with older 
students and professors was exceedingly 
to be desired; he knew that a freshman 
learned far more from the classmen above 
him and from association with his in- 
structors between lectures than he learned 
from the lectures themselves; he became 
convinced of the advisability of cutting 
across the lines of class isolation; his 
proposal was to divide the univeristy 
perpendicularly rather than horizontally. 

What was amiss with the “quad” 
proposal? 

This — that it cut into the aristocratic 
social structure which the dominating 
element in Princeton had erected for 
itself. 


If, visiting Princeton, you will proceed 
to the top of a street known as Prospect 
Avenue, and pass down it, you will see 
something which probably is not paral- 
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leled at any seat of learning in the world. 
Prospect Avenue is lined with club-houses, 
twelve of them, with handsome buildings, 
beautiful lawns, and tennis courts, and, 
in the case of the more favored clubs on 
the south side of the street, a delightful 
view across the valley to the eastward. 
Some of the club-houses are sumptuous, 
comparing very favorably with the best 
city clubs. Their aggregate value must 
be much more than $1,000,000. The 
clubs house, on an average, thirty members 
each — fifteen Juniors and fifteen Seniors, 
about 350 in all, Juniors and Seniors alone 
being eligible. Three hundred other 
members of those classes can get into 
no club. Freshmen and sophomores can 
only look forward to admission to them. 

Princeton has long forbidden the for- 
mation of fraternity chapters; students 
are required on matriculation to take oath 
that they will join no fraternities. The 
clubs are the comparatively recent out- 
growth of eating-associations. The uni- 
versity has never provided any eating- 
places for the students. Some thirty 
years ago the members of an eating-club 
which called itself “The Ivy” conceived 
the idea of perpetuating itself. From 
this idea has grown up this dominating 
feature of Princeton life, estranged from 
the university and yet having more to do 
with the real forming of its students than 
any other feature of the college life. 

No one can reflect for a moment upon 
this club system without understanding 
its essentially vicious character. Perhaps 
only those who have lived at Princeton 
thoroughly understand how extremely 
vicious the system is. At the outset it 
ought to be made clear that no reflection 
of any sort or kind is or can be cast upon 
the morality of the clubs. They are well 
managed; they are delightful homes; they 
assemble groups of undoubtedly fine and 
gentlemanly men. No drinking is allowed, 
and in no particular has there ever been 
the slightest scandal about their conduct. 

The trouble is that they necessarily 
constitute an aristocracy, in the midst 
of a community which should, above all 
things, be absolutely democratic. It may 
be all very well for the three hundred 
youths who enjoy the delights of the 
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“Ivy,” the “Cap and Gown,” the “Colon- 
ial,” “Tiger Inn,” and the rest (though 
such luxury is of questionable value to a 
boy who has yet to make his way in the 
world) but what of the three hundred 
young men who have not been able to 
“make” one of them? They feel them- 
selves ostracized and humiliated, and the 
seeds of social bitterness are sown in their 
souls. There is no provision for them 
outside of common boarding-houses. Not 
a few leave the university. 

Worse yet, rivalry for admission to the 
clubs is so great that it injures tne work 
of the freshmen and sophomores. The 
first term of the sophomore year, especially, 
is considered to be entirely wrecked by the 
absorption of the students in candidating 
for the club elections held that spring. 
True, from time to time the clubs enter 
into treaties pledging themselves to ab- 
stain from soliciting desirable Sophomores 
—and the result of that, when the treaties 
are lived up to, is to make impossible any 
friendship, no matter how natural or 
desirable, between a Sophomore and an 
upper classman; and when they are not 
lived up to, to supplant free natural 
intimacies with secret politics. So highly 
is membership in a swagger club regarded, 
that parents of prospective students have 
been known to begin visits to Princeton 
a year or two before their son entered 
college, with the purpose of organizing 
a social campaign to land him in the club 
to which he aspired. 

It may easily be seen how the existence 
of these select coteries minister to snob- 
bery; how they foster toadying; how they 
introduce a worldly, material, and un- 
natural element into what is naturally 
one of the finest things in the world — 
a democracy of boys; how they set up 
at the outset of a student’s career a mis- 
taken ideal, an unworthy aim; and hcw 
they divide students along unnatural 
lines. Over and over again, Princeton 
sees a group of congenial fellows of the 
incoming freshman class gravitate to- 
ward each other in the first few weeks of 
the term, and then, in obedience to some 
sudden, mysterious influence from Pros- 
pect Avenue, dissolve. The members of 
this group soon, perhaps, find themselves 
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in friendly associations in some other 
direction, but again these associations 
also are broken up. The spirit of the 
place does not allow men to form friendly 
and natural associations in accordance 
with their tastes and dispositions; they 
must always strive to become friends of 
those particular classmates who have the 
best chance of “making” the best clubs, 
and as “the hunch” passes “down the 
line” from Prospect Avenue, the prospects 
of one and another student wax and wane, 
and the character of the coteries in which 
he finds himself goes up and down. The 
social life of the two lower classes presents 
such a picture as would a layer of iron 
filings over which a magnet is passed, 
forming groups now here, now there, and 
keeping all in constant confusion. So 
Princeton’s clubs continually agitate the 
under-graduate life, prevent the forming 
of natural friendships, beget snobbery, 
set up an aristocracy, condemn half the 
student body to an inferior social position, 
and make the chief prize of the student’s 
career, not the attainment of an education, 
but membership in a favored group. In 
the words of President Wilson, the side- 
show had swallowed up the circus. Noth- 
ing could be more un-American; nothing 
could be more opposed to the true prin- 
ciples of education. 


We approach now one of the most 
dramatic, as it is one of the most involved 
chapters in the life of any American 
institution of learning — indeed a chapter, 
if it.could be rightly told, not often ex- 
celled in interest in any story of American 
life. To appreciate the emotions which 
were stirred, the passions which were 
aroused, the bitterness engendered, the 
life-long estrangements created, by what 
outsiders may easily regard as a slight 
academical question, it is necessary to 
consider that a university town con- 
stitutes a peculiarly isolated microcosm 
in itself. Its own affairs loom very large 
to the members of a university, and, 
indeed, very large in their expansive in- 
fluence they are. In such a place as 
Princeton are gathered men of ability 
and force of character much above the 
average; men likely to be of strong con- 
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victions, which they are well able to 
express. Ambitions have their play, too, 
in the college world; jealousies are easily 
aroused, as well as extraordinarily de- 
voted friendships cemented. 

In Princeton, too, there had grown up a 
certain duality of thought and ruling 
ideal. The town had become the chosen 
residence of a number of families of 
wealth, some of them of very great wealth. 
Having been for a number of years a 
school very easy-going as to scholarship 
and discipline, it had become a favored 
resort of rich men’s sons. Over against 
the wealthy residents (none of whom, it 
should be said, were vulgar of display; 
most of whom, on the other hand, were 
cultured Christian people of high instincts, 
the unconscious habits of whose minds 
only it was that separated them instinc- 
tively from sympathy with the less 
wealthy); over against the students with 
automobiles who ran over to Philadelphia 
or New York at week-ends or entertained 
small parties at the Inn —there was a 
body of somewhat slenderly paid pro- 
fessors and of students who had been 
enabled to take a college course only 
through the sacrifices of their parents. 
The Princeton world was a fair epitome 
of modern America; there was little vice 
in it; there was little conscious estrang- 
ing pride; there was no acknowledged 
dislike of the rich on the part of the less 
fortunate; but there was the growing 
prominence of wealth and an increasing 
exhibition of its necessary power, and the 
gradual assertion of that power in forget- 
fulness of the needs of the poor. In short, 
there was at Princeton all the elements 
that go to make up the drama of life, 
and these so assembled in a small com- 
munity that their action and reaction 
could be easily watched. A_ novelist 
might have found at Princeton in the 
years 1907-11 material for the American 
novel. 

A circular setting forth in outline 
President Wilson’s “quad” proposal was 
sent to the various clubs and was generally 
read there on the Friday night before 
Commencement, 1907. Princeton alumni, 
particularly those from the Eastern cities, 
come back in large numbers to their 
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alma mater and usually “put up” at the 
club-houses, where the Friday night pre- 
ceding Commencement is given over to 
a jolly dinner. The “quad” proposal, 
it was instantly seen, contemplated the 
doing away of the clubs; it was even 
said that Wilson proposed to confiscate 
them. The wrath of the alumni jollifying 
that night in Prospect Avenue was in- 
stantly aroused, and the shout of battle 
was raised. No decent consideration was 
ever given the new idea. The grieved 
graduates went home to spread stories 
of the attack on Princeton’s favorite 
institutions and rally the old boys to 
their defense. Old Princetonians wrote 
distressed letters to the Alumni Weekly 
expressing their grief and astonishment 
that a Princeton president should so far 
forget himself as to try to “make a gentle- 
man chum with a mucker”’; they wanted 
to know what the world was coming to 
when a man was to be “compelled to 
submit to dictation as to his table com- 
panions”; in the holy name of liberty 
and the good old Princeton spirit they 
swore to preserve for the student “the 
right to decide for himself whom he will 
associate with.” 

The trustees, who had voted the plan 
through with but a single dissenting 
voice, now frightened by the alumni howl, 
were persuaded to reconsider. On Octo- 
ber 17th, the Board requested President 
Wilson to withdraw the proposal. 

The inalienable right of the American 
college youth to choose his own _hat- 
band (and compel other youths to wear 
untrimmed head-gear) was thus triumph- 
antly vindicated. But the saviours of 
the club system were not generous in 
victory. They continued to hurl insults 
upon President Wilson. It was now dis- 
covered that he was a domineering, brutal, 
bigoted, inconsiderate, and untruthful 
demagogue. The preceptorial system, 
which had been in operation for two years, 
with everybody’s approval, was now also 
attacked. President Wilson was charged 
with having inaugurated it over the 
heads of the faculty; various classes 
among the alumni withdrew their subscrip- 
tions for the support of preceptors. It 
took only a few months of this sort of 
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thing for the board of trustees, the 
faculty, and the alumni to find themselves 
divided beyond compromise.  Life-long 
friendships were broken. Life-long asso- 
ciates parted in bitterness. Charges and 
countercharges were exchanged. The 
chasm deepened, and passions so violent 
that it would not have been deemed pos- 
sible for a collegiate to possess them, were 
aroused. 

It is a little difficult to see why the 
question should have provoked the aston- 
ishingly bitter fight which now broke out 
at Princeton. To find the real cause of 
it all one must go deeper than the issue 
presented on the surface, much deeper 
than the mere personality of the president. 
As to the latter, it is quite possible that 
Doctor Wilson’s positive character, the 
certainty of his convictions and his aggres- 
siveness in expressing them, may have 
been distasteful to men long accustomed 
to other methods. It is even possible 
that the president was not as gentle in 
his manner, perhaps not always as tactful, 
as he might have been, as he has since 
become. Undoubtedly a man of exceed- 
ing charm of personality, he had his grim 
side — no man descended from a line of 
Scottish Presbyterians has not — and, once 
aroused in a fight, he was a ruthless op- 
ponent. It seems to be the case that the 
president’s reform programme grew pri- 
marily out of his convictions as a teacher 
of young men. He did not, for instance, 
deliberately set about to attack the 
Princeton clubs; he only found that they 
were in the way of a better educational 
plan, the adoption of which he deemed 
necessary. But when the host gathered 
for the defense of an aristocratic institu- 
tion because it was aristocratic, when 
they denounced him as a confiscator, a 
leveler, and a Socialist, the innate de- 
mocracy of the man flamed up, and the 
fight ceased to be a debate over educa- 
tional ideals, having become an irrecon- 
cilable conflict between democracy and 
privileged wealth. 

President Wilson continued to expound 
his ideas on the subject of the social 
organization of the university when in- 
vited to do so at gatherings of the alumni 
in various cities, but he made no aggres- 
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sive campaign. The preceptorial system, 
in spite of the growing prejudice against 
it, continued in vogue, the necessary funds 
being voted by the trustees. 

Before we turn from the events of 
’07, it may be worth while to note that, 
though his plan was for the present 
defeated, Mr. Wilson was still meditating 
on the necessity of making Princeton 
democratic. In October, a graduate, Mr. 
E. B. Seymour, called on President 
Wilson and had an interesting talk. 
Though he disagreed with the President’s 
conclusions, Mr. Seymour thus reports 
Mr. Wilson’s views: 


He felt that in this country at the present 
time there was too strong a tendency to glorify 
money merely. That with the increasing 
wealth of the country this tendency would be 
accentuated. In short, he feared that we would 
rapidly drift into a plutocracy. To meet this 
condition he felt that the corrective of an 
education along purely democratic lines should 
be given to our boys in our institutions of 
higher learning. At Princeton, whither come 
many sons of millionaires, he felt we should so 
impress these boys with ideas of democracy 
and personal worth that when they became, 
in the ordinary course of nature, masters of 
their fathers’ fortunes, they should so use 
their undoubted power as to help, not hurt, 
the commonwealth. 


The story now becomes complicated 
through the injection of another issue, 
that, namely, of the graduate college. 

Some time before the election of Pro- 
fessor Wilson to the presidency, Professor 
Andrew F. West, a brilliant and _ per- 
suasive member of the faculty, with 
ambitions, had been given the title of 
Dean of the Graduate School, together 
with an appropriation of $2500 to be 
used in studying graduate systems of 
instruction in various universities. Dean 
West went to Europe for a year, returned, 
and published a sumptuous little volume 
containing an elaborate and highly illus- 
trated scheme for a graduate college. 
It was never seen by the faculty, although 
President Wilson, in off-hand good-will 
for the general idea of graduate develop- 
ment, contributed a preface; the book 
was sent by Dean West to likely con- 
tributors among the alumni. In 1906 
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Doctor West was invited to the presidency 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. A meeting of a trustee’s com- 
mittee adopted a resolution, expressing 
the hope that he remain, as the Board 
had counted upon him to put into opera- 
tion the graduate school. Dean West 
declined the call to Boston. 

In December of that year, Mrs. J. A. 
Thompson Swann, dying, left $250,000 
for the beginning of a graduate college; 
among the conditions of the gift was the 
provision that the new college should be 
located upon grounds of the university. 
The trustees decided to build it on the 
site of the president’s house, “ Prospect,” 
and the university’s consulting architect, 
Mr. Cram, was instructed to draw the 
plans. 

In the spring of 1909, through the in- 
fluence of Dean West, Mr. William C. 
Proctor, of Cincinnati, offered $500,000 
for the graduate college, on condition 
that another half million dollars be 
raised. Mr. Proctor’s letter seemed to 
imply that the money must be used in 
carrying out the scheme formulated by 
Dean West; it also condemned the site 
chosen for the graduate college by the 
trustees. In his second letter, addressed 
to President Wilson, Mr. Proctor named 
two locations which alone would be 
acceptable to him. 

So long as Dean West’s scheme for a 
graduate school was a paper plan only, 
it had received no special examination. 
But when these two bequests made its 
realization possible, the plan was given 
scrutiny. It was apparent to many of 
the trustees and faculty that Dean West’s 
elaborate plan was not one to which they 
were prepared to commit themselves 
definitely. A special committee of five 
appointed by the president of the board 
of trustees, reported (February 10, 1910) 
against the unconditional acceptance of 
Mr. Proctor’s gift. They felt that grad- 
uate work at Princeton was still in its 
formative period; conditions surrounding 
it were as yet experimental, and it would 
be a mistake to let the organization, de- 
velopment, and conduct of a graduate 
college pass in any measure outside the 
control of the university faculty and board. 
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The sites which Mr. Proctor insisted upon 
were remote from the university centre, 
and the committee felt that this was a 
vital mistake. It was an extremely deli- 
cate matter to look the gift-horse in the 
mouth, but so plain was their duty that 
they, therefore, called Mr. Proctor’s at- 
tention to the fact that Dean West’s plan 
was merely a tentative one which had 
never been adopted in its entirety and 
that the matter of the location of the 
graduate college seemed to them to be 
so important that it could not be decided 
offhand by a donor, however generous; 
in short, they desired to know whether 
the prospective gift was to place in the 
hands of the authorized guardians of the 
university a sum of money to be used 
according to their best ideas of the needs 
of the university, or to be spent precisely 
as the donor desired. 

Mr. Proctor’s answer was a withdrawal 
of his offer. 

The withdrawal naturally caused a 
sensation and brought down upon the 
head of President Wilson all the vials of 
wrath that had not been already emptied 
upon him. It was inconceivable to some 
in the board of trustees, to a large number 
of the alumni, and to a portion of the 
faculty, that a gift of half a million dollars 
(carrying with it indeed the assurance of 
another half million — for this had already 
been nearly subscribed) could be rejected, 
on any consideration whatsoever. Any- 
one who knows how eagerly funds are 
sought by the trustees of philanthropic 
and educational institutions can perhaps 
understand the amazement with which 
many of the graduates of a college heard 
that its president had actually turned 
down the prospect of getting a million 
dollars. But in view of the perfectly 
clear position taken by President Wilson, 
backed at that time by the majority of 
the trustees, the passionate outcry against 
them shown by some Princetonians of 
general repute for intelligence and con- 
science, does seem inexplicable. It was 
a perfectly clear case. President Wilson 
and the trustees were no doubt infinitely 
obliged to Mr. Proctor; they were eager 
to accept his gift, but they simply could 
not abrogate the duties of their office — 
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they simply could not surrender to any 
donor the right to determine the uni- 
versity’s policy in so grave a matter as 
that of its graduate school. It was they 
who were charged with the duty of 
administering the university —not Mr. 
Proctor. It would have been fatal for 
them to admit the principle that a rich 
man who was willing to give away money 
should, therefore, be given the right to 
dictate the educational policy of the 
institution of which others were the elected 
officers. They were not there to allow a 
private plan to be imposed upon the 
university, determining its future. 

Furthermore, the particular plan which 
unconditional acceptance of Mr. Proctor’s 
gift would have forced on Princeton was 
one utterly opposed to the principles in 
devotion to which the university under 
its president’s guidance was now so 
happily advancing. 

To President Wilson its details were 
altogether obnoxious. Sjnce the subject 
of graduate study had been taken up, 
the dean and the president had moved 
in opposite directions: one toward seg- 
regation and exclusiveness; the other 
toward an organic whole, codperative, 
shot through with a common motive and 
spirit, and stimulated by a common life 
of give and take. Doctor West now 
proposed the erection, in a distant part 
of town, of a sumptuous building where 
a selected group of young gentlemen of 
peculiar refinement were to live in clois- 
tered seclusion the life of culture. Presi- 
dent Wilson had his own plan for a grad- 
uate school — a plan that sprang naturally 
out of the new system of studies and the 
preceptorial organization — but it was a 
plan that contemplated a corps of highly- 
competent graduate instructors, proper 
laboratories, an adequate library, and the 
practical essentials of study — rather than 
the embroidery of fine buildings and 
seclusion. “A university does not con- 
sist of buildings or of apparatus,”’ he said. 
“A university consists of students and 
teachers.” He looked on Dean West’s 
plan as frivolous and unworthy of an 
American university conscious of its duty 
to the nation. He argued that, graduate 
stucents being generally mature men 
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minded to pursue practical professional 
studies, an elaborate and peculiar and 
ornamented scheme like Dean West’s 
would repel rather than attract them. 
The fact of the matter is, he didn’t want 
a hundred nice young gentlemen to come 
to Princeton and live apart pursuing the 
higher culture. The notion violated the 
ideal of democracy, deliberately set about 
to create a scholarly aristocracy, intro- 
duced a further element of disintegration 
— when what Princeton needed was in- 
tegration. His own thought was aflame 
with the picture of a great democratic 
society of students in which under- 
graduates and post-graduates should meet 
and mingle, the contagion of education 
flying like sparks struck out by the clash 
of mind on mind, beginners discovering 
that scholars were vital men with red 
blood in their veins exploring the magical 
regions of still-undiscovered truth, while 
specialists were constantly reminded of 
the common underlying body of truth 
and so prevented from growing isolated, 
unsympathetic, and idiosyncranized. 
This was of the essence of the whole 
programme which President Wilson had 
been permitted to initiate and to bring 
so far toward success. And now the 
university was asked to abandon it for a 
million dollars! Mr. Wilson exclaimed: 


The whole Princeton idea is an organic 
idea, an idea of contact of mind with mind —- 
no chasms, no divisions in life and organiza- 
tion—a grand brotherhood of intellectual 
endeavor, stimulating the youngster, instruct- 
ing and balancing the older man, giving the 
one an aspiration and the other a comprehen- 
sion of what the whole undertaking is — of 
lifting, lifting, lifting the mind of successive 
generations from age to age! 

That is the enterprise of knowledge, an 
enterprise that is the common undertaking 
of all men who pray for the greater enlighten- 
ment of the ages to come. If you do anything 
to mar this process, this organic integration 
of the University, what have you done? You 
have destroyed the Princeton idea which for 
the time being has arrested the attention of 
the academic world. Is that good business? 
When we have leadership in our grasp, is it 
good business to retire from it? When the 
country is looking to us as men who prefer 
ideas even to money, are we going to with- 
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draw and say, “After all, we find we were 
mistaken: we prefer money to ideas ?”’ 


This may be as good a point as any at 
which to make it clear that the anti-Wilson 
sentiment was far from general among 
the alumni; it was practically confined 
to the cities of the East. In the board 
of trustees, fourteen out of the thirty 
took their stand against him; the deciding 
few wavered. The five strong men who 
had belonged to the class of ’79 were 
splendidly loyal members of the board. 
The fine body of faculty members en- 
gaged in graduate work were practically 
unanimous in their support of the presi- 
dent’s sound, scholarly, and _ practical 
plans, and entirely unsympathetic with 
the ornate dreams of the dean. As for 
the students, never for a moment did he 
have reason to doubt their essential 
soundness; they were caught in the toils 
of a vicious system, but they furnished 
the best of material for the development 
of a true American university along dem- 
ocratic lines. Throughout the graduate 
school controversy they were ardent Wilson 
men, though, of course, powerless to in- 
fluence the result. 

With the Proctor offer withdrawn, the 
original plan was reverted to for a modest 
graduate school beginning, financed with 
the Swann bequest. And it was in such 
wise as this that the President spoke 
justifying his position: 


It is a matter of universal regret that any- 
thing should have occurred which seemed to 
show, on the part of the university authorities, 
a lack of appreciation of Mr. Proctor’s gen- 
erosity and love of the university. It is to be 
hoped that the mere progress of our plans 
will show that no purpose was entertained by 
any one which need have led to any misunder- 
standing. Our gratitude to Mr. Proctor 
on behalf of the university is not in any way 
diminished or clouded by his decision to with- 
draw the offer he so liberally made. 

The thought which constantly impresses and 
leads us at Princeton, and which I am sure 
prevails among the great body of her alumni, 
is that we are one and all of us trustees to 
carry out a great idea and strengthen a great 
tradition of national service. We are not at 
liberty to use Princeton for our private purposes 
or to adapt her in any way to our own use and 





pleasure. It is our bounden duty to make her 
more and more responsive to the intellectual 
and moral needs of a great nation. It is our 
duty at every point in our development to 
look from the present to the future, to see to 
it that Princeton adapts herself to a great 
national development, that her first thought 
shall be to serve the men who come to her in 
the true spirit of the age and in the true spirit 
of knowledge. We should be forever con- 
demned in the public judgment and in our own 
conscience if we used Princeton for any private 
purpose whatever. It will be our pleasure, 
as it is our duty, to confirm the tradition which 
has made us proud of her in the past and put 
her at the service of those influential genera- 
tions of scholars and men of affairs who are to 
play their part in making the future of America. 


But the opposition was not to be met 
on any such ground of quiet argument 
and high appeal. Mr. Wilson never per- 
mitted himself to approach or suggest 
personalities (however besought by grad- 
uates in distant cities to “tell them all 
the truth,’’); the opposition betook itself 
to sheer slander and abuse. Much may 
be forgiven earnest men, but it is simply 
inexplicable that college trustees, pro- 
fessors, and alumni could have indulged 
in the vituperative bitterness that found 
its way into privately circulated pamphlets 
and round-robins and into public print. 

The fact is that the discussion of the 
“quad” system and of the rights of a 
donor to dictate how his money should 
be used, had revealed the existence of a 
bottomless chasm in the ways of thinking, 
in the attitude of spirit that characterized 
two sets of Princeton men. It was the 
chasm that divides democracy and aris- 
tocracy, respect for the rights of manhood 
and submission to the rights of property. 
It was an ineradicable instinct in President 
Wilson and the men who supported him 
that the life of students must be made 
democratic; the opposition felt no in- 
dignation at the existence in college of 
those social distinctions which they be- 
lieved must always prevail out in the 
world. President Wilson and his sup- 
porters could not brook the idea that a 
man of wealth should undertake to dictate 
the policy of a school professedly conducted 
by men who were giving their lives to the 
problems of education. 
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“T cannot accede,” he wrote, “to the 
acceptance of gifts upon terms which take 
the educational policy of the university 
out of the hands of the trustees and faculty 
and permit it to be determined by those 
who give money.” 

Those who were enthusiastic for a 
university in which social lines should be 
obliterated and a group of codrdinate 
democracies set up, were divided from 
those who were content to maintain and 


college independence. When the going 
is rapid, Wilson isn’t the man to bother 
about a shock-absorber. 

At Pittsburg, addressing alumni, he 
poured out all his soul: 


You can’t spend four years at one of our 
modern universities without getting in your 
thought the conviction which is most danger- 
ous to America — namely, that you must treat 
with certain influences which now dominate in 
the commercial undertakings of the country. 





“HE HAD SCARCELY BEEN INAUGURATED PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY WHEN 
EVERYBODY BECAME AWARE THAT, FOR GOOD OR ILL, THE 
JUDGMENT. DAY HAD DAWNED” 


even accentuate distinctions by a cleavage 
as deep as any that exists in the world 
to-day. No wonder that the partisans 
of the opposition, in the Board sand out, 
looked on Wilson as a dangerous man; 
no wonder that he, slowly aroused by 
their villification, began occasionally to 
unslip the leash of his tongue, denounce 
colleges and churches for yielding to “the 
accursed domination of money” and make 
impassioned appeals for a declaration of 


The great voice of America does not come 
from seats of learning. It comes in a murmur 
from the hills and woods and the farms and 
factories and the mills, rolling on and gaining 
volume until it comes to us from the homes of 
common men. Do these murmurs echo in the 
corridors of universities? I have not heard 
them. 

The universities would make men_ forget 
their common origins, forget their universal 
sympathies, and join a class—and no class 
ever can serve America. 














THE WILSON HOME DURING HIS PROFESSORSHIP 


“WHICH BECAME A RESORT HUGELY POPULAR WITH THE YOUNG MEN WHO WERE SO LUCKY AS TO BE 
ADMITTED TO IT—AND ITS DOORS WERE HOSPITABLY HUNG” 


I have dedicated every power that there cratic regeneration in spirit, and | shall not be 
is within me to bring the colleges that I have — satisfied — and | hope you will not be — until 
anything to do with to an absolutely demo- America shall know that the men in the col- 
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leges are saturated with the same thought, the 
same sympathy, that pulses through the whole 
great body politic. 

I know that the colleges of this country 
must be reconstructed from top to bottom, and 
| know that America is going to demand it. 
While Princeton men pause and think, I hope 
—and the hope arises out of the great love I 
share with you all for our inimitable alma 
mater — | hope that they will think on these 
things, that they will forget tradition in the 
determination to see to it that the free air of 
America shall permeate every cranny of their 
college. 

Will America tolerate the seclusion of grad- 
uate students? Will America tolerate the idea 
of having graduate students set apart? Amer- 
ica will tolerate nothing except unpatron- 
ized endeavor. Seclude a man, separate him 
from the rough and tumble of college life, 
from all the contacts of every sort and con- 
dition of men, and you have done a thing 
which America will brand with its contempt- 
uous disapproval. 


To an utterance like that there could 
be no reply; in an issue thus clearly de- 
fined before the whole world (for the 
Pittsburg speech got into the papers and 
all America applauded) no living board 
of college trustees would have dared separ- 
ate itself from the bold speaker. 
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ONE OF THE NEWER BUILDINGS AT PRINCETON 


RESIDENT WILSON’S PLAN FOR PROMOTING EDUCATIONAL EFFICIENCY WOULD HAVE PROVIDED A “COMMONS” 
IN EACH QUADRANGLE WHICH WAS TO HAVE BECOME A SOCIAL CENTRE 
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No reply? No living men to take issue? 
Behold how the President of the Im- 
mortals jests with us: 

In the town of Salem, Mass., lived an 
old man named Isaac C. Wyman — so 
old that his father had fought at the battle 
of Princeton, January 3, 1777. They 
were rich even then, the Wymans, for the 
father’s father had given General Wash- 
ington £40,000 for his army, as a yellow 
slip of paper signed by the Revolutionary 
commander still attests. Isaac had been 
graduated at the College of New Jersey 
one June day in 1848. During the sixty- 
two years since that day he had never 
returned to Princeton. But now, the 
time having come to die, and he, being of 
sound and disposing mind, made his will, 
and paid the debt of nature. 

President Wilson’s Pittsburg speech 
was made on April 17 (this was in 1910). 
A month and a day later, May 18, by the 
decease of Isaac C. Wyman, the Graduate 
College of Princeton University became 
the legatee of an estate estimated at more 
than three millions of dollars, bequeathed 
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THE COLONIAL CLUB 
“SOME OF THE CLUB-HOUSES ARE SUMPTUOUS, 
COMPARING VERY FAVORABLY WITH THE 
BEST CITY CLUBS” 


in the trusteeship of John M. Raymond of 
Salem and Andrew F. West of Princeton. 
There is no quarreling with the dead 


At the June trustee meeting the Proctor 
offer was renewed, and accepted. The 
president made a polite announcement 
of his acquiescence in the situation created 
by the miraculous wind-fall; the gigantic 
new fund altered everything. The uni- 











THE CLUB ROW AT PRINCETON 


“IF YOU WILL PROCEED TO THE TOP OF A STREET KNOWN AS PROSPECT AVENUE, AND PASS DOWN 
IT, YOU WILL SEE SOMETHING WHICH IS NOT PARALLELED AT ANY SEAT OF LEARN- 


ING IN THE WORLD. 


PROSPECT AVENUE IS LINED WITH CLUB-HOUSES” 

















WEST 


PROFESSOR ANDREW F. 


“‘~ BRILLIANT AND PERSUASIVE MEMBER OF THE 
FACULTY WITH AMBITIONS, WAS GIVEN 
THE TITLE OF DEAN OF THE 
GRADUATE SCHOOL” 


versity architect was put to work on a 
scheme of magnificent proportions. 
Commencement was a season of careful 
observance of all outward amenities. The 
President made the speech presenting M. 
Taylor Pyne, Esq., the leader of the 
opposition among the trustees, with a 
gold cup, celebrating the attainment of 
his twenty-fifth year as a trustee. He 
attended a dinner given by Dean West 
in honor of Mr. Proctor. All that a man 
forced ,to confess himself defeated by 
events could gracefully do, he did. What 
it cost. his soul no man could guess. A 
moral defeat he had not suffered. The 
principle for which he had stood had not 
been disproved, discredited, or annulled; 
the gods had overwhelmed it, that was all. 
Of course, he was laughed at, sneered 
at even by certain alumni, called on to 
resign. If they had dared, the triumphant 
party would have dismissed him; they 
did not dare: Woodrow Wilson was too 
strong before the country. There was 
this fly in the ointment of their rejoicing: 
an alumni trustee was being elected this 
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year as usual, and it was the turn of the 
West to name him. But Eastern anti- 
Wilsonists had put up a candidate and 
made a frenzied campaign for him. At 
Commencement the result was made 
known: the anti-Wilson man, Mr. Joline, 
had been overwhelmingly beaten. But 
the president himself felt that his work at 
Princeton was done. He had come to that 
alternative of the Happy Warrior; of one 


Who if he rise to station of command 

Rises by open means; and there will stand 
On honorable terms, or else retire, 

And in himself possess his own desire. 


He was to retire — but not to obscurity, 
even temporary. The country had not 
missed altogether what was going on at 
Princeton. The state had been watching 
him. And now there came rolling up 
from the people, the people outside of the 
colleges, the citizens for whom colleges 
exist, a great shout that this man was the 
sort of man that ought to be leading the 
fight for their cause out in the world of 
real affairs. Politicians heard that call, 





MR. M. TAYLOR PYNE 


THE LEADER AMONG THE TRUSTEES OF THE OPPOSI- 
TION TO PRESIDENT WILSON’S PLANS FOR A MORE 
EFFICIENT AND DEMOCRATIC UNIVERSITY 
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and shrewdly joined it. September 15, 
a New Jersey State Convention — that of 
the Democratic party — in session at Tren- 
ton, nominated Woodrow Wilson for the 
Governorship. He was at Princeton when 
they brought him the news; he climbed 
into a motor-car, and in twenty minutes 
stood on the platform before a shouting 
throng and accepted their invitation. 

A week later Princeton University 
opened for a new term, with the resignation 
of its president in the hands of the trustees 
—who, in due time voted him all manner of 
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culture planned it, and rare architectural 
skill is uprearing it. Nothing outside 
of Oxford will excell it in dimensions, 
nothing anywhere match it in sumptuous 
luxury. No doubt it will be the beautiful 
home of successive generations of young 
gentlemen who will be a credit to our 
intellectual life. The clubs on Prospect 
Avenue still house lucky youths in de- 
lightful existence unthreatened now by an 
impracticable idealist. 

But somehow a spirit is departed that 
for a while moved like a refreshing breeze 





THE MODEL FOR THE GRADUATE COLLEGE 
“THEY ARE FASHIONING AT PRINCETON A SPLENDID FABRIC OF STONE, WHICH WILL DOMINATE 


THE LANDSCAPE FOR MANY MILES. 


complimentary resolutions, made him still 
another kind of Doctor, inexpressibly re- 
eretted his resignation — and accepted it, 
on the part of a small majority with thanks 
unspoken, but infinite in their sincerity. 
November 8, the people of New Jersey, 
by a great majority, made him Governor. 


They are fashioning at Princeton a 
splendid fabric of stone, which will 
dominate the landscape for many miles. 
Three great fortunes go into it, refined 


THREE 
CULTURE PLANNED IT, RARE ARCHITECTURAL SKILL IS UPREARING IT. 


FORTUNES GO INTO IT, REFINED 
BUT ——”’ 


GREAT 


on campus and in hall. Because, for a 
while, Princeton promised to be something 
more than a college for rich men’s sons. 

In days to come, when the ivy is over 
the Graduate College and the clubs as 
it is now over Nassau, the most interest- 
ing tale that men will tell at Princeton 
will be the story of a battle — that was 
lost; and of a leader who was refused and 
sent away — only to become a captain 
in the broad field of an historic national 
struggle. 
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SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT IN THE 
ARMY AND NAVY 


THE WORK OF NAVAL CONSTRUCTOR EVANS AT MARE ISLAND —NEW MARKSMANSHIP 
AND COALING RECORDS — THE BIG SAVINGS AT THE WATERTOWN ARSENAL 


CHARLES S. BREWER 


HE subject of “scientific man- 

agement” was much treated 

in periodical literature six 

or eight months ago. The 

words became familiar even 
if the principle was not very thoroughly 
understood. The man who described 
Fletcherism as the act of taking 720 chews 
on a raw onion explained that scientific 
management was a method of shoveling 
dirt by a stop watch. The newness wore 
off and the magazines ceased to mention 
the subject. Yet its progress continued. 
New instances are constantly coming to 
light, in manufacturing plants, in railroad 
management, even in the Government 
service. 

Several of the navy yards have, to a 
certain extent, introduced the principles 
of scientific management. The work of 
Naval-Constructor Evans at the Mare 
Island yard is noteworthy. In two years 
the cost of building small boats at this 
yard was reduced by the application of 
scientific methods to one half the previous 
cost; and on the output of new boats a 


saving of over $25,000 was accomplished. 
The output of the wood-calkers was 
increased from three and one half to four 
times the amount accomplished at day- 
work. The time required for making 
clothes-bags was reduced from sixty to 
thirty-six minutes, and for making coaling 
bags from 390 to 132 minutes. hese are 
examples of but a few of the results 
accomplished with a consequent increase 
of about 60 per cent. in the wages of 
the workmen, all which was done under 
adverse conditions. 

Progress has not been confined to the 
navy ashore. Mr. Harrington Emerson, 
one of the members of the civilian board 
of scientific managers, which at the invi- 
tation of the Secretary of the Navy 
visited and reported on the Eastern navy 
yards and the fleet, recently said that the 
work of the Atlantic fleet at target prac- 
tice was the finest example of scientific 
management he had ever seen. Since 
that was written the Michigan, winner of 
the pennant for engineering and gunnery 
work for 1911, has given an example of 
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improvement in gunnery, making about 
fifteen times as many actual hits as were 
made at Santiago. This with a range of 
over 10,000 yards against 3,000 yards at 
Santiago, a rough sea against a smooth 
sea there, and a target sixty feet by thirty 
feet high compared with a fleet of Spanish 
vessels for a target. An increase of fif- 
teen to one is in fact a modest statement 
if a comparison of the possible effect of the 
hits is considered. For the 3 per cent. of 
hits at Santiago was with the smaller 
guns, there being no record of a single 
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hour; soon after that war the lowa estab- 
lished a record of 100 tons an hour. At 
present ships take from 200 to 350 tons 
an hour, and the record for the best hour 
is 550 tons. 

Signaling, fuel consumption, oil con- 
sumption, preparation of food, hygiene, 
and many other parts of the work aboard 
ship have made similar strides. 

In the army also an adaptation of the 
Taylor system has been in operation in 
the arsenal at Watertown, Mass. More 
than two years ago, when the claims 
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A BROADSIDE FROM THE “‘NORTH DAKOTA” ¢ 


MR. HARRINGTON EMERSON, ONE OF THE EXPERTS ON SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT WHO REPORTED 
ON THE EASTERN NAVY YARDS AND THE FLEET, SAID THAT THE WORK OF THE 
ATLANTIC FLEET AT TARGET PRACTICE WAS THE FINEST EXAMPLE OF 
SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT THAT HE HAD EVER SEEN 


hit with a twelve or thirteen-inch gun, 
whereas all the 22 hits of the 48 shots 
fired by the Michigan were made with 
twelve-inch shell. 

Considering the many mechanical ob- 
stacles and the human equation in the 
coaling of naval vessels, probably no 
better example of scientific management 
in its broadest sense could be cited than 
the development in rapidity of this work. 
Lieutenant-Commander Tardy, of the 
recently appointed Navy Yard Scientific 
Management Board, reports that not long 
before the Spanish War thirty or forty 
tons were taken aboard and stored per 


made by the advocates of scientific man- 
agement came to the attention of the 
War Department, a trial of some of the 
elementary features of the Taylor system 
was authorized at the Watertown arsenal. 
The following excerpts from a statement 
by Lieut-Colonel J. T. Thompson of the 
Ordnance Department, explain by con- 
crete instances some of the very remark- 
able results obtained — and the methods 
by which they were achieved 


An expert in shop management was em- 
ployed, and under his guidance the method 
of putting work into shops so systematized 
that orders for manufacture now go from the 
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PRESIDENT TAFT AND SECRETARY MEYER 
WHOSE ADMINISTRATION HAS GREATLY INCREASED 
THE EFFICIENCY OF THE NAVY AND UNDER WHOM 
SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT IS BEING TRIED 
IN SOME OF THE NAVY YARDS 





office to the shops with a mucn more com- 
plete arrangement and supply than form- 
erly. The foremen are relieved from 


much of the semi-clerical and other office work 
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which they used to have to do, and for which 
they are not well qualified and which they 
cannot attend to without a neglect of other 
more appropriate duties. The work of plan- 
ning the course of component parts of the 
structures to be manufactured through the 
shops of the arsenal has been systematized. 

For this purpose there has been 
installed a planning room equipped with 
personnel and appliances for the regular pro- 
duction of what might be called the time 
tables of the thousands of pieces which must 
travel through the various shops on their 
way from the stage of raw material to that of 
finished product, without collisions or un- 
necessary delays. 

The practical effect of these methods at the 
Watertown Arsenal has been a material re- 
duction in the cost of general manufacture 
at that place. The most important manu- 
factures at this arsenal are seacoast gun car- 
riages, which are large structures with hundreds 
of parts, requiring many months for their 
completion. It is therefore difficult to give 
at this time many examples of the decrease of 
cost of production due to the improvements 
which have thus far been made; but the fol- 
lowing are illustrative. Five different orders 
each for forty sets of parts for the alteration 
of 12-inch mortar carriages have been given 
in comparatively recent years. The direct 
labor cost per set under the old methods was 
$480, which was reduced to $275 per set as a 
result of the improved methods introduced, 
while the cost of indirect labor and other shop 





PICKING UP THE RANGE OF A TARGET 
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THE WAKE OF A DESTROYER IN BATTLE 


expenses was reduced from $335 to $332 per 
set. Similarly, the direct labor cost of 6-inch 
disappearing gun carriages was reduced from 
$10,229 to $6,590 per carriage, and that of 
indirect labor from $10,263 to $8,956. These 
satisfactory results have been attained without 


affecting the pay of the employees or requiring 
special exertion by them. 
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PRACTICE 


Following the successful installation of the 
system in the machine shop of the arsenal, 
an attempt was made to extend the improve- 
ment in methods to the foundry. A time 
study was made upon a mould for the 
pommel of a pack saddle, of which a consider- 
able number were required. Under the day 
wage system a moulder had been making these 








THE RECORD BREAKING GUN CREW 


OF THE AFTER NO. 4 TURRET ON THE U. S. S. “MICHIGAN,” WHICH ESTABLISHED A NEW WORLD'S RECORD 
BY MAKING 17 HITS OUT OF 25 SHOTS AT A RANGE OF 14,000 YARDS WHILE 


THE SHIP WAS 


AT FULL SPEED 
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= >] moulds in about 53 minutes each. The time 
i study showed that they. ought to be made 
\) | in 24 minutes each, and, in accordance with 
\ } the usual rule, the earning of premiums was 
\ i to commence after the time represented by Pa 
| the 24 minutes plus two thirds of the 24 
| minutes or 40 minutes. Both the moulder 
and the foreman, however, thought that this 
time was too short, and the officer in charge of 
the shop therefore increased it arbitrarily to 
50 minutes. 

However, although no objection to the time 
study was made at the time, on the same 
evening a meeting of the moulders was held, 
and it was decided that they would not submit 
to the process, and when, on the following 
day, attempt was made to carry it on with 
reference to another man on another job, the 
moulders all struck, leaving their work. Their 
places were being filled by other men employed, 
when, after a few days, they returned to work 
under the same conditions as those for which 
they had left, with the information that the 
whole matter would be made the subject of 
an investigation. 

After the return of the striking moulders to 
work, the man who had been on the pommel 
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(nigaanaaliiininapes job was again put at it, and occupied the same 

ee ee ee eres ee time as before, about 53 minutes each. One 
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CONNECTING THEM WITH of the new men who had been taken on was 

THE GUN CREWS therefore assigned to this job, and he made 




















THE SPEAKING-TUBE FROM THE RANGE FINDERS 
BESIDES SUCH APPLIANCES ON THE SHIPS, IMPROVED METHODS HAVE LOWERED THE FUEL CONSUMPTION, 
INCREASED THE EFFICIENCY OF COALING, AND AT THE MARE ISLAND YARD LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER 
EVANS HAS BY SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT MADE GREAT REDUCTIONS IN MANY COSTS 
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the moulds at an average of 20 minutes each; 
the castings from them not being distinguish- 
able from those made by the former moulder. 
That this time of 20 minutes each was not 
difficult of accomplishment is shown by the 
fact that this man upon one occasion did a 
whole day’s work at the rate of 16 minutes 
each, and on one occasion was observed to make 
one of the moulds in 10 minutes. Also, one 
of the striking moulders after his return made 
them in 28 minutes each. 

When these moulds were produced in 53 
minutes each, their labor cost, including helper 
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per day; when they were made in 20 minutes 
each, under the premium system, the moulder 
earned $5.74 per day. 

During the month of September last, 29 
men, in the foundry and machine shop, were 
working more or less time under the premium 
system. Their total pay for the time that they 
were so working, at their regular rate, was 
$2,121.10; the premiums which they earned 
amounted to $279.19. They thus increased 
their regular daily pay by an average of some- 
thing over 13 per cent. Is it a pertinent 
inquiry who was hurt by this processP_ The 
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THE ATLANTIC 
THE MOST POWERFUL AND EFFICIENT 
and all the direct and overhead charges, was 
$1.17 each. When they were made in 20 
minutes each this cost was reduced to 54 cents; 
there was thus a saving of 63 cents on each 
mould, and as, at the 20-minute rate, 
moulds were made per day, the net daily 
saving to the Government upon this one 
moulder’s job was $15.10. The pay of the 
time study man, a high-priced specialist, was 
$15 a day; so that his entire day’s pay was 
saved on this one job. When the moulds 
were made at the rate of 53 minutes each, 
under day wages, the moulder earned $3.28 


22 
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RIVER 
AMERICAN WARSHIPS EVER ASSEMBLED 


ON THE HUDSON 


OF 


men were certainly benefited in their com- 
pensation. They were not required to over- 
exert themselves, nor directed to speed up, and 
the best evidence obtainable is to the effect 
that the rate at which they worked was not 
such as ought to have been other than pleasant. 


A shortsighted labor union opposition 
to this system at the Rockford, IIl., ar- 
senal led Congress to authorize a commit- 
tee to investigate scientific management 
which should result in its further appli- 
cation to Government work. 











A VERY REAL COUNTRY SCHOOL 


HOW IT TOUCHES AND TEACHES ALL THE PEOPLE 


BY 


B. H. CROCHERON 


(PRINCIPAL OF THE AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOL IN BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD.) 


T IS to be a little school on a hill- 
side a few miles from Baltimore” — 
that is what the Voice of Authority 
said tome. “There’s no town nor 
village near, but the railroad station 

is only a quarter-mile below the school 
and the main_ turnpike a quarter-mile 
the other side. We want to make it 
an agricultural high school with all 
the trend toward rural life. Schools 
send too many children to the city. 
We want at least one school in the 
Baltimore County system to keep them in 
the country. There isn’t anything there 
yet but farms and woods and streams and 
in our office a bunch of blue prints. We 
want someone to take it who'll create new 
customs and forget old precedents. If we 
give you the chance, it will be ‘make good 
or get out.’ What do you think of it?”’ 
“Well,” said I, “there ought to be a 
four-year course in agriculture for boys 
and a four year course in domestic science 
for girls. There ought to be a lot of good 
work in English composition and literature, 


mathematics, and history; and_ there 
oughtn’t to be a Latin sentence or a Greek 
verb in the whole show. There ought to 
be correlation between all the subjects, 
and the basic idea ought to be that these 
children are to live in the country. Every- 
thing should tend toward the outdoors as 
much as possible. Then, too, the school 
should be for all the folks instead of the 
school children. There ought to be meet- 
ings and lectures and sociables in such a 
steady stream that they'd keep every class 
of persons in the neighborhood interested 
all the time. We’ll have women’s meet- 
ings and farmers’ lectures, young people’s 
literary societies and rural teachers’ con- 
ferences, boys’ field day sports and neigh- 
borhood picnics with a_ brass band 
and a——” 

“Hold on!” said the Voice of Authority. 
“Wait till we get started. Besides, no- 
body has ever succeeded in doing that. 
It looks fine in the proceedings of the 
National Educational Association; but 
the thing hasn’t been done, although there 
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THE SCHOOL WAGONS 


WHICH HAVE 


WHICH, ONE SATURDAY 


was a lot of talk about it for a dozen years. 
‘Correlation with Rural Life’ and ‘Making 
the School a Social and Neighborhood 
Centre’ are regular subjects for convention 
talks. But don’t think you can do it for 
that reason. In spite of all the talk, 
there’s been little done. Better get the 
schodl running first and then go at it 
slowly. However, | judge that you're 
interested in the proposition?” 








REGULAR ROUTES FOR COLLECTING THE 
IN EVERY MONTH, 
CAREFULLY PLANNED CLUB MEETINGS AT 





CHILDREN OF THE ELEMENTARY GRADES, AND 
TAKE THE WOMEN OF THESE ROUTES TO 
THE SCHOOL HOUSE 

“Interested! I’ve got plans for five 
years made already.”’ And then | went 
home and made plans for another five 
years. 

One day | walked up the hill from the 
station to see a small gray stone building 
with the roof almost on and many work- 
men swarming over it. Round about 
were the green fields of northern Mary- 
land. The plans showed five class rooms, 





TAKING NOTES FROM NATURE 
DURING THE SUMMER THE STUDENTS ARE REQUIRED TO PUT THEIR KNOWLEDGE INTO PRACTICE BY 


MAKING EXPERIMENTS ON THEIR HOME-FARMS, 


WITH THE RESULT THAT THE DOCTRINE OF 


GOOD SEEDS AND IMPROVED METHODS IS SPREAD BROADCAST AMONG THE FARMERS 
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a science laboratory, a domestic science 
room, a manual training room, and a farm 
machinery room. There were also offices, 
coat rooms, toilet rooms, and the like. 
Four rural school grades were to be 
consolidated into two large class-rooms. 
The other three class-rooms were to house 
the high school department. To a man 
fresh from a great university, one lone lab- 
oratory looked sucha small beginning. It 
was going to be a problem to demonstrate 
a four year course in agriculture and four 
years of science— botany, zodlogy, chemis- 
try, and physics — in one small laboratory. 


afterward, the school was organized, it 
was in a neighborhood to which the in- 
stitution was the outgrowth of an old 
desire. In order to secure a better school 
building farmers of the neighborhood 
contributed work and money for the grad- 
ing of the grounds, to the value of more 
than a thousand dollars. 

It was decided to advertise the school 
locally as though it was a new patent 
medicine or a breakfast food. Posters 
telling what the school had to offer were 
hung over the county in post-offices, rail- 
road stations, country stores, on schools, 





ANOTHER SORT OF TEACHING 
INSTRUCTION IN SWIMMING, IN ATHLETICS OF ALL SORTS, IN WOODCRAFT, AND IN THE LITERATURE 
THAT DEALS WITH NATURE, HELPS FARM-CHILDREN TO FEEL, WITHOUT SENTI- 
MENTALITY, THE LURE OF THE COUNTRY LIFE 


In Maryland the county school unit 
prevails so that the school was built 
entirely by county school funds, at a cost 
of about twenty-five thousand dollars. 
It is an integral part of the county school 
system, not created by legislative edict 
and placed where political pull demanded, 
but grown where the people wanted it 
after a steadily increasing demand that was 
expressed more than thirty years before the 
school materialized. Records show that, 
several years before the school’s first prin- 
cipal was born, there was a motion in a 
farmers’ club that the club should agitate 
for the promotion of a school to teach the 
principles of agriculture. When, years 


blacksmith shops, trees, and even churches. 
The local newspapers contributed plenty 
of free advertising. Everyone knew that 
an “Agricultural High School of Balti- 
more County” was to be started. 

The first event was to be the dedication 
of the new building. The management 
of this affair was put in the charge of two 
farm clubs, one of women,the other of men, 
which locally had considerable influence. 
As the new principal knew practically no 
one in the county, a card index of three 
thousand names was made up from 
borrowed poll lists of voters, account 
books of physicians, memberships of farm- 
ers’ clubs and granges, and like sources. 























For the dedication of the new building 
three thousand personal invitations were 
issued — to persons whose names were 
on the card index —and a great throng 
came on a special train and by carriage 
and wagon to hear the speeches and to 
see the new building. Of course the school 
wouldn’t hold the crowd so that all 
exercises were outdoors under the gray 
November skies. A luncheon was served 
to a hundred special guests by the women’s 
club. The school didn’t yet own any 
chairs so that all stood during the meal. 
But everyone believed in the school, you 
couldn’t help it after that good luncheon. 

After the dedication came the opening 
of school. Fifty prospective students regis- 
tered the first day. Only a dozen had 
been prophesied. They were a mixed 
crowd. Some were youngsters with treble 
voices and short trousers, fresh from rural 
schools. Some were grown men with 
hands hardened by days at the plow and 
faces browned by the summer. All must 
enter the lowest and only class, for none 
had the first year’s training in science or 
in agriculture. Ninety pupils comprised 
the elementary school, filling the two class 
rooms allotted for their use. 

Then began the grind. Text books 
must be adapted for high school use; for, 
although agriculture has been adapted for 
college instruction and exploited for ele- 
mentary teaching, yet there are no com- 
petent texts designed for four-year high 
school courses. All books are made for 
collegiate or elementary grades. Second- 
ary schools are chaotic. A_ scientific 
equipment had to be selected to teach ap- 
plied science and it had to be cheap enough 
to fit the purse of the county schools. 

Some pupils had not been to school for 
six years and had forgotten how to study 
— if they ever knew. Some came for a 
good time, some for work. We've still 
got those who caine to labor. Some who 
came to scoff remained to study. But 
many fell by the wayside or faded away 
under the blast of lessons and laboratory 
exercise. The mortality was awful; but 
at the end of six months we emerged 
serene with half of our original number 
in a devoted nucleus of children who 
would stand by the school till the last fire. 


. 
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The school speedily developed “student 
self-government” and the “honor system”’ 
in examinations. The students practically 
manage their own affairs. No teachers are 
present in class rooms during examinations. 
The school started without rules or regu- 
lations and still has but few. Formal 
discipline is unknown. The scheme works 
because the pupils are partners for the good 
of the school; and then, too, they are good 
native Americans raised from two centu- 
ries on the same soil. : 

The community work started almost 
at once. A series of meetings for rural 
teachers was projected for one Saturday 
a month. The teachers came in the 
morning, heard methods of instruction dis- 
cussed by the county supervisors, and ate 
luncheon together in the domestic science 
room. In the afternoon each teacher 
went through a typical agricultural exer- 
cise suitable for use in his school. The 
meetings were not successful. The 
teachers scattered throughout the country 
could not all easily reach the school. 
Some from their small salaries hired a 
horse and buggy. Others came across 
country, riding on the milk wagon to the 
station and taking the early train. The 
weather made attendance as difficult as 
possible. One teacher came thirty miles 
in a blinding snowstorm to attend a meet- 
ing. Ultimately | felt sorrier for those 
rural teachers than for the lack of agri- 
culture in the schools, and I stopped the 
meetings. Another plan is now being 
tried. 

A winter lecture course for farmers was 
the next project. The plan was for a 
series of ten evening lectures once a week. 
throughout the winter. The subject was 
“Soils” because in that the farmers seemed 
most interested. Yet there was no definite 
demand for such a course. Persons 
when asked whether they would attend, 
uniformly said either that they “didn’t, 
know” or that they “might come once or 
twice.” The voice of authority urged 
that the course be limited to five lectures, 
since, if they were not a success, the fact 
would not then be so disastrously apparent. 
Ten lectures to empty seats would be a 
real disaster; five might be survived. 
But the posters were issued for a series 
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HOW THE SCHOOL REACHES THE WHOLE COUNTY 
THE CROSSES REPRESENT EXPERIMENTS WITH FARMERS, THE DOTS ACRE CORN PLOTS CULTIVATED 
BY BOYS FOR THE SCHOOL PRIZE, AND THE CIRCLES BOYS’ CORN CLUBS IN WHICH 
SEVERAL HUNDRED BOYS ARE GROWING LESS THAN AN ACRE APIECE. 


of ten lectures “to be illustrated by ex- 
periments in soil physics.” The two 
largest class rooms were thrown together 
to make a small auditorium. A_ tem- 
porary laboratory table was built fronting 
the audience and weekly series of experi- 
ments ranged on it. Mimeographed out- 
lines of each lecture were prepared and 
audiences were asked to bring the out- 
lines of all previous lectures with them for 
reference. 

The first lecture was attended by sixty 
persons, the second by ninety, the third 
by a hundred, and so forth. For the 
entire course the attendance averged a 
hundred and twenty-five at each lecture. 

For the second winter the lecture course 


was on “Dairying”; and, while the at- 
tendance was not so large as the first year, 
because of a virulent epidemic which for a 
time closed the school, yet it was demon- 
strated that lecture courses for farmers in 
winter have come to stay in that school. 

Almost as soon as the winter lectures 
were well begun a series of meetings for 
women was projected. The _— school 
wagons, used for the elementary con- 
solidated school, are run over their 
regular routes one Saturday afternoon a 
month to bring in any women of the 
neighborhood who cared to come. Many 
arrive by train from more distant points. 
The meetings are opened by a talk from 
some woman of importance who comes 
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to address the gathering. She is al- 
ways someone busy in some vital phase 
of the work of the world. After her 
brief talk, there is some good music by 
one person who usually comes from the 
city for the occasion. At the end of this 
general meeting the audience divides 
itself into four sections. Each person 
chooses a course of work for the entire 
year. At the end of each year the sections 
change. There are sections in domestic 
science, manual training, home crafts, 
and modern literature. The basic prin- 
ciple is that everybody shall do something. 
Every woman of the domestic science 
section takes an equipment — gas stove, 
and cooking utensils — and goes to work 
under the direction of the teacher. They 
do not attend a “demonstration”; they 
do the thing themselves. [In manual train- 
ing the women saw, plane, and hammer 
under the eye of the manual training 
teacher. They make bread boards, iron- 


, 


ing boards, broom racks and such articles. 
These women will not have to wait till 
the men find time to build the chicken 


coops. In the home-crafts section, rugs, 
baskets, and hammocks are woven or 
chairs arecaned. Many of the articles are 
taken home and finished between meetings. 
In modern literature the section discusses 
various authors of special interest to them- 
selves. Readings are given at each ses- 
sion. The literature section is a large one 
and is said to be helpful. After the meet- 
ing is over the wagons take the members 
home in time to get the family supper. 

The women’s meetings are very uniform 
inattendance. Usually from eighty-five to 
a hundred have been present during the 
two years they have been conducted. 

A young people’s literary society was 
formed by those who were not in school. 
The community seemed to lack a definite 
social centre. One farmer said with dis- 
eust that “most of the folks crawled in a 
hole when it came winter and pulled the 
hole in after them.” The literary society 
was designed as a social nucleus; and, while 
it is doubtful if it has been conspicuously 
literary, it has at least been remarkably 
social. Before two months it had almost 
a hundred members on its rolls paying 
dues for the support of the organization. 
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Toward spring it was decided to hold 
acorn congress. It was to be a big affair 
for the whole neighborhood and to last 
two days with three sessions a day and 
meetings for both men and women at 
each session. We put up the posters ad- 
vertising the corn congress and giving a 
list of the prominent speakers who cathe 
from the state experiment station and agri- 
cultural college and from the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington. Corncame 
in from all over the county, from granges, 
clubs, schools, and from private individ- 
uals. The women’s cub agrleed to con- 
ducta lunch counter in the building for 
the benefit of the school and hungry 
humanity. 

People came in and practically camped 
for the two days, going home only to sleep 
at night. All sessions and addresses were 
well attended and a thousand persons 
crowded the building, seeing the corn- 
show of eighteen hundred ears — although 
seats were at a premium and half the 
people couldn’t hear, it was good. 

During the summer vacation every 
boy in the high school was required to 
undertake an experiment of his own choice 
on his home farm. This mandate has 
since been somewhat tempered with jus- 
tice, since some of the boys haven’t any 
farm on which to experiment. Yet the 
plan remains practically as started. 

Because of the corn congress and its 
influence, many students wanted to experi- 
ment with corn. Others took up an acre 
of alfalfa, or tested the home herd of dairy 
cows, or conducted a fertilizer plot test. 
For the “corn boys,” as we called them, 
the Department of Agriculture supplied 
four varieties of «orn of promise for the 
locality, in quantities sufficient for each 
boy to plant a quarter of an acre of each 
variety. These acres were each care- 
fully measured and planted adjacent to 
the father’s corn with which it was to be 
compared. The boys were told to treat 
their corn precisely as their fathers did 
theirs, for this was to be a variety test. 

The school principal gave most of his 
summer vacation and spent his days jog- 
ging around from farm to farm seeing these 
experiments of the boys. Although the 
boy was usually an optimist, the “old 
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man” was almost sure to be a pessimist on 
the subject of the boy’s corn. In some 
cases the father opposed the boy, so that 
he had difficulty in taking care of his corn 
plots. One boy, unable to get permission 
to cultivate his corn, stole a horse from the 
barn at night and cultivated the corn by 
moonlight. But, as the summer went on, 
my outlook on the world grew more and 
more cheerful. By fall I could look at 
those acres of corn and feel happy. When 
the results came in we found that, com- 
pared with the adjacent measured quarter 
of an acre of the father’s corn, every boy 
had not only beaten the yield once but 
with all four of the varieties. One fact 
was of more value still. In every case 
one variety, “Boone County White,” 
did best of all. As a result of those 
fifteen corn experiments, we this year 
have “Boone County White’’ growing at 
more than two hundred places in the 
county, and are preparing to advocate 
it wherever our new results shall show it 
to be of special value. 

Requests now began to come in for 
advice of many kinds. I have been asked 
concerning varieties of roses, corn, wheat, 
servants, schools; concerning breeds of 
cows, horses, poultry, mosquitoes and 
hogs; for methods of treating insect pests, 
fungus diseases, and all varieties of farm 
animals. | have been sent for to identify 
or to inspect soils, rocks, ores, gems, books, 
insects, fruit, milk, and specimens of 
other languages. I have been asked to 
deliver addresses on education, lawns, 
lime, literature, boys, religion, and my 
work. Life in such a school is always 
varied. Among the requests for assis- 
tance was one asking that the school con- 
duct a series of experiments with the 
members of a farmers’ club. From this 
began our codperative work with farmers. 

From the beginning the school had 
been of practical help wherever possible. 
The school had conducted Babcock tests 
for butter fat, had tested clover seeds for 
purity and viability and had made a 
mechanical analysis of soils or conducted 
fertilizer tests of soil samples by the wire 
basket method. These things were 
wedged in between classes or during the 
noon hour. It was not uncommon to 


combine a Babcock test and the eating 
of sandwiches. But to go into the ex- 
tensive work of experiments with many 
farmers looked a little impossible with 
all the other work on hand. 

A conference with the state experiment 
station disclosed the fact that they were 
willing to codperate by paying part of the 
salary of an assistant, provided duplicate 
results of the experiments were sent them. 
The county school authorities agreed to 
furnish the other portion of an assistant’s 
salary because of the additional teaching 
which he could do in the school. Thus 
the experimental work with farmers was 
begun. This season (1911), which is 
the second summer of the school’s 
existance there are 140 coOperative ex- 
periments in the county which cover it 
almost from end to end. Most of these 
are conducted through various farmer’s 
clubs and granges which almost cover the 
entire territory. Others are secured 
through individuals who apply to the 
school for such experiments. They com- 
prise variety tests of corn, variety tests 
of potatoes, and fertilizer plot tests. 

As the result of the offer of a fifty dollar 
prize for the best acre of corn raised by a 
boy under eighteen, seventy boys in the 
county started an acre prize contest. 
While many of the agricultural high school 
boys were debarred because of age, yet, 
many of the rural schools furnished their 
most enterprising youngsters for the event. 
These formed a nucleus for the later corn 
clubs in each rural centre. 

In order to assist the spread of good 
seed corn through the country, we pur- 
chased enough high-grade seed to give 
each contestant enough to plant his acre. 
On an appointed day the boys, many of 
whom had never seen the Agricultural 
High School, met there to get their seed 
corn, and at that time formed a county 
organization of “Boy Corn-Growers,” 
electing a county president and secretary. 
It happened that both the boys elected 
were high school pupils so that in the 
later formation of boys’ corn clubs in 
the rural schools, I was able to take 
these boys with me, have them meet 
the rural schools and their teachers, 
and even talk to the boys. Indeed, 
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it soon transpired that not I but 
they formed the clubs, roused the boys’ 
enthusiasm and showed them how to 
“ginger up and get busy.” The boys 
looked with wonder at the two youngsters 
who had so rapidly become leaders. 

Such sentences came from the Secretary, 
Russell Lord, as these — “ You fellows are 
fast asleep’; ‘The corn plant is the 
most interesting thing | eversaw”’; “The 
farmer doesn’t get a square deal but we 
mean to see that he will. Ina few years 
we'll have votes and be real citizens;”’ 
“Get out and get busy.” Under such 
stimulus the boys indeed woke up and went 
to work, some of them with only ten hills 
of corn, but all in the game with the rest. 
One rural teacher said that those two boys 
had done more in half an hour to interest 
her pupils than she had been able to do in 
years of work. 

Of course it has been necessary to devote 
the entire summer to the supervision of the 
farmers’ experiments and the boys’ acres 
of corn. Thus something more than two 
hundred farms in the county are this 


summer growing crops under the direct 
supervision of the school, and all must be 
carefully observed if we are to get the best 


results. The boys and their corn are the 
most interesting. They are sure of suc- 
cess and optimistic all the time. The men 
are under the influence of other work and 
other failures and are “not going to be- 
lieve in a thing if they can help it.” 

One day I came on my list to Willie 
Johnson, whose post office was a little 
settlement the most distant in the county. 
Inquiry developed that he lived five miles 
up a bad road. After a mile, this de- 
generated into little more than a trail 
through the woods, so sandy that the 
automobile could hardly plow its way, 
so narrow and winding that tree branches 
had to be broken off to get through. 
Finally | reached a small clearing in the 
woods, a truck patch, and a dilapidated 
house. Mrs. Johnson and a large brood 
of children told me that Willie was out 
in his corn field. 

Said Mrs. Johnson, “ Willie’s clean daffy 
over that corn. He’s out there every 
chance he gets.” 

“What corn is itr” 
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“Why it’s that tall corn next the woods. 
We sure will be proud of him if he gets the 
prize.” 

While all these forms of community 
work have gone on, the school itself — 
the classes of boys and girls in the build- 
ing — have been growing and the course 
of study opening up from day to day. 
Boys who “hated farmin’” have decided 
to take up agriculture for life, and girls 
who “always did detest cooking” have 
found domestic science more interesting 
than any other subject. It is not as 
spectacular as a corn congress to see a 
trifling crowd of youngsters change to an 
interested group of students, but it is far 
more fun to do it. The success of the 
school will after all depend not on its 
community meetings or its farm experi- 
ments but on the citizens whom it turns 
out as its graduates and the use which they 
make of their knowledge. 

Not all the emphasis is placed on agri- 
culture and domestic science. Almost 
as much interest is taken in literature and 
history as in the purely vocational work. 
It is probable that they can both be made 
as truly an impetus toward rural life as 
the more direct knowledge of farm things. 
In many cases it is not the financial side 
of country life that sends persons to the 
city, but the social and inspirational con- 
ditions which are wrong. If we can show 
these children that there are both a career 
and a vision in the country — both a 
living and a life — there is no doubt that 
many of them will respond. 

Therefore through the best of the old 
imaginative literature, the classics, and 
through the best of modern out-of-door 
and nature literature, attempts are made 
throughout the entire school to have the 
children feel the appeal of country life 
without sentimentalism or cant. 

Some correlation has been accomplished 
which is definite and clear. A production 
of “The Merchant of Venice,” promoted 
by the students as the result of a dramatic 
study in class reached unlooked for propor- 
tions. The costumes were made in sewing 
classes— copied after historical prints. 
The scenery was built in the manual train- 
ing department by the boys. The re- 
hearsals were held by the children them- 
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selves at odd times. The production, given 
twice at the school with a neighborhood 
audience, was later taken to Baltimore for 
the benefit of fifteen hundred children of 
other schools who had studied, or soon 
would study, the same play. The whole 
school became temporarily imbued with 
the Shakesperean feeling to a degree im- 
possible otherwise. For some weeks they 
lived in the days of good Queen Bess and 
with the thoughts of the Bard of Avon. 

In manual training, of which four years 
are given, the work is all centred about 
country things. A model farm power 
plant was installed by the boys, whereby 
are operated from a central engine a wash- 
ing machine, a feed cutter, a cream separa- 
tor, a churn, a butter worker, and a grind- 
stone. In carpentry the boys turn out 
brooders, chairs, butter prints, ironing 
boards, and other articles useful at home. 
They have been lately hard at work fur- 
nishing the school library with a table, 
chairs, book cases, and magazine racks, 
while the girls wove the rugs and made 
the curtains. 

The school has a good time. As one 
boy expressed it, “there is always some- 
thing doing.” In the spring, lessons are as 
likely to be given outdoors as in, classes 
ramble over the hills on botany field trips, 
surveying parties signal from hill to hill, 
the smaller children work in their school 
gardens, and the good breezes sweep the 
building from end to end as it rests on its 
hilltop site. The boys went on a camping 
trip engineered by the principal. At- 
tired in khaki, carrying blankets, slickers 
and with food for three days, they built 
their own shack in the woods and fished 
and swam to their heart’s content. In- 
quiry developed that only one of all 
these boys had ever slept outdoors before, 
yet they were country lads. The girls, 
attired in gymnasium costumes, went 
off for a day in the woods with the distinct 
understanding that it was a camping party 
and not a picnic. On a picnic you wear 
your best clothes and carry things to eat 
in a pasteboard box. Ona camping party 
you wear old clothes and cook your meals 
over a smoky fire. 

The elementary school delights in its 
school garden, its flower beds and window 


boxes, its lessons in elementary agri- 
culture, sewing, and manual training, 
Their school garden is not built on the 
graveyard plan whereby each child has a 
tiny plot. Their garden looks like the real 
farm garden that itis. There are no paths 
or plots. Yet each has a part of his own. 
During the summer vacation the school 
wagons bring the children one afternoon 
every three weeks to till their gardens and 
harvest their crops. They meet as if for 
a school day, sing some songs, and then 
go out to the gardens for the afternoon of 
work. The summer meetings are not, of 
course, compulsory but the attendance is 
fully as good as on an average school day. 
As the children go home singing in the 
wagons loaded with vegetables, the sum- 
mer meetings seem much worth while. 

There are many problems yet to be 
solved before the Agricultural High School 
will be judged complete, but a few lessons 
we have learned and on a few points we are 
convinced. These seem to be: 

1. The vital school will be one placed 
where the demand for it is strong. Schools 
created by legislation and distributed on 
maps at regular intervals may be handi- 
capped for years by lack of local interest. 
The folks must first want the school. 

2. Boys and girls under eighteen should 
return every night to the farm home. In 
this manner only will they be educated 
toward the farm or the farm itself be helped 
by the new knowledge that they gain. 

3. Community work is not only possible 
but easier of accomplishment than might 
appear. Unless a school reaches every 
class of persons in the community it fails 
to live up to its possibilities. Men and 
women need the school. 

4. Experiments and demonstrations 
should be made on the farms of the com- 
munity and not on the school farm. Facts 
are more convincing when literally brought 
home. 

5. Agriculture and domestic science 
can be taught in secondary schools as 
thoroughly and satisfactorily as in colleges 
or universities, but it needs as competent 
an equipment and distinctive texts. 

6. A rural school of the new type takes 
the whole devotion of the man who would 
work it out. 
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PENSIONS — WORSE AND MORE 


OF THEM 









EFERRING, in April _ last, 
incidentally and in the course 
of some remarks on another 
but cognate subject, to the 
Civil War pension system, 
the present Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Franklin MacVeagh, observed that it had 
lost its patriotic aspects and now become 
a political list. In Washington this fact 
is understood and appreciated; for, while 
it is true that all pensioners are not actual 
voters, it is equally true that those who 
are not voters, largely women, when it 
comes to political action are probably 
more formidable as factors than an equal 
number of the opposite sex. As petition- 
ers for relief, women are apt to be both 
tearfully importunate and_ persistently 
persuasive; men, when not sympathetic, 
are notoriously good-natured. As a class 
the pensioners, whether male or female, 

act as a unit; and exciting the hostility 

of the pensioners is to a politician like 
challenging an organized phalanx actuated 
throughout by the strongest motives of 
self-interest. Of this fact Secretary Mac- 
Veagh afforded a good illustration as a 
result of his altogether truthful assertion 
just referred to. It excited a storm of 
angry protest, which was perhaps best 
and most typically voiced by a leading 
orator on the following Decoration Day, 
who declared that the Secretary had 
recently made himself ridiculous “by 


raising an outcry against pensions,” adding 
“if | were President of the United States 
and had such an ingrate in my Cabinet, 
| would fire him as far as Chicago so 
quickly it would make his head swim.” 
Let one example suffice; but generally it 
may not unsafely be asserted that if any 
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member of Congress, or indeed citizen 
in private life of sufficient prominence to 
excite remark at all, ventures on a criti- 
cism, much more an analysis, of the pen- 
sion roll, he may with tolerable certainty 
count on a response in no way dissimilar 
to that visited on Secretary MacVeagh; 
nor need he hope for either fairness of 
treatment or moderation of speech. He 
may, on the contrary, rest assured that 
the denunciation will be personal, abusive, 
and mendacious — that usually experi- 
enced from the sturdy and _ persistent 
mendicant to whom alms are denied. To 
the outsider this, in accordance with the 
everlasting order of things, matters little; 
but to him who is playing the game of 
politics it counts for much. It may to-day 
safely be asserted that any member of 
Congress representing a district north 
of the Potomac, who dares to criticize, 
much less to challenge a measure involving 
an increase in the appropriation for pen- 
sion payments, practically takes his polit- 
ical life in his hand. 

Massachusetts furnishes an example. 
Under the last census fourteen Con- 
gressional districts were apportioned to 
Massachusetts. The average number of 
pensioners in each district of Massa- 
chusetts is just 2,700. At the election 
in November, 1910, in which the members 
of the present Congress (62d) were chosen, 
the vote in Massachusetts, Republican 
and Democratic, was almost exactly equal, 
203,136 Republican, 203,624 Democratic. 
In five districts casting an aggregate of 
182,000 votes, the total of the pluralities 
of the successful candidates, one way or 
the other, amounted to only 2806. In 
those six districts there were probably 
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The average plurality 
Such figures speak 


18,000 pensioners. 
to a district was 450. 
for themselves. 

It is idle as well as false to assert in 
this connection that the pensioner, in point 
of fact, has not made himself actively 
felt as a political factor. The contrary 
is susceptible of proof. In recent debates 
in Congress it was asserted that, during 
the campaign of 1910, United States 
Senators went through certain sharply 
contested districts, throwing their whole 
weight for or against the respective can- 
didates on the pension issue alone. It 
was urged in advocacy of one man that 
he had introduced a “dollar-a-day” pen- 
sion bill; while against another it was 
charged that his whole course had been one 
consistent effort to “fool the soldier.” 
Elsewhere districts were flooded with 
letters and circulars emanating directly 
from the organization of pension appli- 
cants, advocating or opposing candidates 
on this issue, and this issue alone. State- 
ments to this effect made openly in course 
of debate met with no denial. Members 


of Congress who had been defeated for 
reélection attributed that result to these 


circulars. Thus, when Secretary Mac- 
Veagh, in the occasional speech which has 
been referred to, spoke of the pension list 
as no longer a Roll of Honor, but as a 
political list, he used language of modera- 
tion. He might truthfully and fairly 
have referred to it as an enormous instance 
of political robbery of the most far-reaching 
character, deeply affecting, both in its 
direct and its indirect outcome, not 
merely the Treasury, but the political 
health and lasting well-being of the 
whole body politic. In plain English, the 
legislation under that head is to a large 
extent simply a disguised method of 
bribery and corruption on the largest 
possible scale, and with money paid out 
of the National Treasury instead of from 
the pockets of candidates. 

Take, for instance, the gross abuse of 
special pension legislation as a_ political 
factor. Since 1861 there have been 
granted to individuals under special acts 
no less than 32,401 original pensions or 
increases of existing pensions. In the 
39th Congress, that immediately suc- 
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ceeding the close of the Civil War, when 
exceptional cases of peculiar hardship 
were naturally fresh in memory or sight, 
138 cases only were provided for in this, 
way. Subsequently, it became an under- 
standing in Congress that each member 
of either House was entitled, as a per- 
quisite or special bit of personal pocket 
patronage, to two acts at a session —a 
sort of congressional extra. The custom 
thus obtained a foothold; the usual result 
followed. In the second session of the 
61st Congress there were 6,063 individual 
cases provided for by special acts, at rates 
varying from $6 a month, of which there 
were three, to $100 a month, of which 
there was a single instance. The great 
mass of beneficiaries, far exceeding in 
number all others combined, were those 
to whom was granted $24 a month of which 
there were 2,639, and those granted $30 
a month of which there were 1,921 — in 
all, 4,560 cases of beneficiaries at either 
$24 or $30 a month. And this by special 
acts including perhaps 600 beneficiaries 
in a lump, passed with hardly a word of 
debate, and no criticism or remonstrance. 
These figures represent an average of 
rather more than thirteen special benefici- 
aries to each member of either house, in a 
single session thereof. A very respectable 
bit of patronage, which the average 
Senator and Representative feels little 
disposition to forego! The question nat- 
urally suggests itself: how would it be 
under conditions at all analogous were 
that Senator or Member acting for himself 
or as the director of a business corporation 
— much more as a trustee, which last a 
legislator in strictness is? A breach of trust, 
such action is a travesty of legislation. 

Nor, in this respect, is the outlook 
alluring; for, during the special session 
of the 62d Congress just closed, the 
records show what may not unfairly be 
described as a flood of special cases pre- 
sented and referred to the proper com- 
mittees, sometimes as many as thirty 
by a single member in one day’s sitting; 
and it has been officially stated that 
30,000 applications of this character are 
now on file in the office of the proper 
House Committee alone. 

The condition of affairs existing in the 
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room of that Committee at the beginning 
of the last session of the 61st Congress was 
indeed forcibly set forth in a report 
presented December 15, 1910, by Mr. 
Fuller, one of its members, speaking on 
its behalf. The really curious thing, 
however, in connection with the report 
referred to, was its unconscious betrayal 
of the mental condition, as respects what 
is known as a system of constructive 
legislation, of the member who drew the 
document up, and of the committee which 
authorized its presentation; for it was 
therein stated that there was not a mem- 
ber of either branch of Congress who was 
not besieged with hundreds of applica- 
tions for relief by special act, there being 
no “existing law to cover these distressing 
cases.” The report then goes on to say: 
“The pension committees of Congress, 
working by night and by day, have been 
able to bring relief to a few thousand 
soldiers, yet in comparison with the 


thousands who are still knocking at its 
doors for help, it is but a drop in the bucket. 
In this Congress alone, there has been 


referred to the two pension committees 
of the House of Representatives, more 
than 20,000 bills for private legislation.” 

The committee in question is thus de- 
picted, graphically though unconsciously, 
as a shifting and necessarily unorganized 
charity bureau, indiscriminately distri- 
buting money not its own. 

Under these circumstances, it might 
naturally be supposed that a committee 
composed of men of average intelligence 
and business experience would reach the 
conclusion that, when the exceptional cases 
under the system in use had grown to 
such dimensions and the system itself had 
fairly broken down, some other system — a 
system based on well-considered, construc- 
tive legislation — was altogether desirable, 
indeed, quite essential; for such alone 
would meet the exigencies of the situation. 
Nothing of the sort seems to have sug- 
gested itself. On thecontrary, all that the 
committee had to propose was the passage 
of yet another “blanket” bill of the cus- 
tomary, indiscriminate kind, raising exist- 
ing pensions in a lump and to an extent 
which would constitute an additional 
fifty-million draft on the Treasury. It 
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was then innocently observed that, 
though this was a large sum to be added 
to the present pension appropriation of 
$160,000,000 a year, yet it was necessary 
to grant it if Congress was to be relieved 
of a vast amount of special pension legis- 
lation! That the passage of the proposed 
bill would only increase the scale but in 
no degree correct the evil referred to, 
seems no less apparent than that, just so 
long as the old system is thus continued, 
special cases of particular alleged individ- 
ual hardship will arise, and importunately 
present themselves. Members of Congress 
will, moreover, be just as desirous of at 
once signalizing their fidelity to their 
duties and incidentally making themselves 
solid with their constituencies by ob- 
taining consideration for such applica- 
tions on the new scale as they were on 
the old. Thus, the whole experience of 
forty years went in this case for nothing. 
The general increase proposed was simply, 
in other words, another entering wedge. 

But, in other respects, the debate on the 
so-called Fuller Bill (January 10, 1911), 
which accompanied this report, and the 
speeches—not delivered in the course 
thereof, but subsequently published by 
permission in the Record (January 12, 
1911) —are curiously, and far from pleas- 
antly, suggestive to one who actively 
participated in the military operations 
of the Civil War. Rhetorical, and evi- 
dently intended for use in the various 
districts of the Members thus delivering 
themselves, they certainly are not in- 
dicative of close acquaintance with the 
facts in the case, or even of desire to 
present those facts with any approach to 
either accuracy or realism. 

It is, of course, to be borne in mind 
that nearly all those responsible for 
the utterances referred to, besides being 
politicians, were born either subsequent 
to the Civil War, or had not at that time 
attained an age of distinct memory, much 
less of accurate knowledge. Accordingly, 
those engaged in the war are uniformly 
referred to in somewhat stilted terms as 
“veterans” and “heroes”; as_ being 
“battle-scarred,” and invariably as “de- 
serving and worthy”; men who “enlisted 
at the call of duty with no thought of 











emoluments, pay, or pension. They were 
patriots then and they are patriots now”’; 
—and so forth and soon! Furthermore 
they are uniformly described as “old 
and infirm, some blind, some crippled, 
some bed-ridden; most of them poor and 
many destitute.” It is furthermore al- 
leged of them as a body that those who are 
not dependent on others or the public 
for support constitute “so few exceptions 
as to be negligible.” 

To those who themselves personally 
took part in the struggle, none of these 
statements or implications commend them- 


selves. They are simply absurd in their 
exaggeration. Speaking coldly, and bear- 


ing witness as one personally acquainted 
with the facts in the case, the army of the 
Union, numbering more than two million, 
was a very miscellaneous body, composed 
of material of all sorts and conditions; 
and this, moreover, was a necessary result 
of the radically vicious and wasteful system 
pursued in recruiting its loss and waste. 

The original enlistments, those of the 
first eight months following April, 1861, 
constituted probably as fine a body of 
raw military material as was ever got 
together. It was composed of the very 
pick of American youth of that period. 
Those men did indeed enroll themselves 
in a storm of enthusiasm and from a 
sense of duty. Enlisting for three years, 
and at the expiration of those three years 
to a large extent re-enlisting, they formed 
the nucleus of the Union Army. Too 
much cannot be said in their praise. 

The beginning of a war is always in the 
nature of a picnic. A stimulating novelty, 
everyone is anxious to have a hand in it, 
in some shape or manner. Men almost 
shed tears if rejected as recruits. But 
after the glow of the first call to arms dies 
away, and real war reveals its grim, 
repulsive aspect, the response to each 
renewal of that call-to-arms grows less 
and less in volume; until, in the case of 
our Civil War, within the very first year 
of the struggle (April, 1862) volunteering 
practically ceased. Under such circum- 
stances, as everyone at all informed on 
that subject knows perfectly well, there is 
but one true course to pursue recourse 
should be had to a system of conscription, 
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Per- 
mitting the fewest possible grounds of 
exemption, it should accept no excuses. 
That, however, our Government in the 
Civil War never dared have a real re- 


exacting, stern, and even cruel. 


course to. Conscription, in the states of 
the Confederacy a stern, unrelenting real- 
ity, was in the loyal states a scarecrow. 
Enacted under the pressure of necessity 
into a law, that law was used as a threat to 
compel local communities to band together 
to fill their quotas — somehow! Recourse 
was then naturally had to the bounty sys- 
tem; and this early in the second year of 
the war. The frightful losses incurred in 
McClellan’s Peninsular Campaign thus had 
to be made good. 

The communities, local and otherwise, 
then combined; enlisting agencies were 
established; and men sold themselves and 
were bought and delivered singly and in 
lots at so much a head, like cattle. It 
was a wretched system, cowardly, waste- 
ful, inhuman; but, under it—and_ it 
was pursued for three years — men were 
quoted much as bullocks at Smithfield — 
a fair average valuation being, say, three to 
six dollars a pound — the only difference 
from Smithfield’s being that quality was 
not considered. Anything went! 

Needless to say, the material forwarded 
to the front under such a system — the 
bogus conscription system — constantly 
deteriorated. In the army, this was 
notorious — notorious not only to every 
one who held a commission, but to every 
man in the ranks called upon to associate 
with those forwarded under guard to fill 
up the war-worn battalions. Desertion and 
“bounty-jumping,” having become a call- 
ing, were reduced toa system. As the war 
went on, the “recruits,” recent importa- 
tions from Europe, or picked up in the 
slums and from the gutters of the great 
cities, were notoriously looked upon by 
the veterans of 61 with averted eyes 
objects of contempt, they were treated 
with scant consideration. Yet these, “the 
cankers of a calm world and a long peace’”’ 
to a large extent constituted what are now 
known as “war-worn veterans,” “ glorious 
heroes,” and “worthy patriots!” 

To one who personally recalls the events 
of that struggle — its hard, realistic and 
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mercenary features—the present day 
utterances concerning it are a constant 
source of amused astonishment. In skim- 
ming over the columns of the Congres- 
sional Record, such cannot but marvel 
at the amount of cant and fustian — 
nauseating twaddle, perhaps, would not 
be too extreme a term — deemed useful 
properly to lubricate the creaking district 
machinery. Any detailed recurrence to 
the facts and evidence is, however, apt 
to be denominated “muckraking,’ and 
denounced as such. Perhaps, however, a 
brief reference in this connection might be 
permitted to such standard authorities 
as Mr. James Ford Rhodes’ History and 
Secretary Gideon F. Welles’ diary. Mr. 
Rhodes would inform the gushy members 
of Congress referred to that “ The Govern- 
ment, the states, the counties, and other 
political divisions were munificent in their 
offers of bounties, of which a salient 
example is seen in the advertisement of 
the New York Volunteer Committee: 
‘30,000 Volunteers Wanted.’ The follow- 


ing are the pecuniary inducements offered: 


‘County bounty, cash down $300; State 
bounty, $75; United States bounty to 
new recruits, $302; additional to veteran 
soldiers, $100’; making totals, respec- 
tively, of $677 and $777 for service which 
would not exceed three years, which was 
likely to be less, and which turned out to be 
an active duty of little more than one year 
— besides the private soldier’s pay of $16 
per month with clothing and rations. The 
bounty in the county of New York was more 
than that generally paid throughout the 
country, although in some districts it was 
even higher.”” As respects the “bounty- 
jumper,” the inevitable product of such 
a system, Mr. Rhodes next says: “The 
Provost-Marshal-General stated in his 
final report that ‘A man now in the Albany 
penitentiary, undergoing an imprisonment 
of four years, confessed to having jumped 
the bounty thirty-two times.’ It was 
stated that ‘out of a detachment of 625 
recruits sent to reinforce a New Hampshire 
regiment in the Army of the Potomac, 
137 deserted on the passage, 82 to the 
enemy’s picket line, and 36 to the rear, 
leaving but 370 men.’” (Rhodes, Vol. IV, 


Pp. 430-1.) 
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Recurring next to the recently pub- 
lished diary of Gideon F. Welles, President 
Lincoln’s Secretary of the Navy, the 
following is from the report, written down 
at the time, of a species of council of mag- 
nates held at the White House, Septem- 
ber 1, 1862, before the war was yet eighteen 
months old: “ In these remarks 
the President concurred, and said he was 
shocked to find that of 140,000 whom we 
were paying for in Pope’s army only 60,000 
could be found. McClellan brought away 
93,000 from the Peninsula, but could not 
to-day count on over 45,000. As regarded 
demoralization, the President said, there 
was no doubt that some of our men per- 
mitted themselves to be captured in order 
that they might leave on parole, get dis- 
charged, and go home. Where there is 
such rottenness, is there not reason to 
fear for the country?””—(Diary of Gideon 
Welles, Vol. |, p. 117). Later on, as is well 
known, Andersonville put an effectual stop 
to that familiar game; but it went briskly 
on at first. Lincoln and his advisers called 
it ““rottenness”’; but now they differentiate 
it in Congress as only a form of nostalgia! 
The poor lads, fresh from their innocent 
homes, labored under such an uncontrol- 
lable desire to get back to their mammas 
and the vine-covered cottage that they 
instinctively sought the enemy’s lines as 
being the most direct road thereto. They 
were, however, all good boys, though a bit 
guileless perhaps; but, all “heroes” now, 
every one, without discrimination, is to 
have for life a dollar-a-day pension money! 

Historically speaking, it is a fact not 
to be denied that the bounty-bought 
material constituted a large percentage 
of the whole Civil War levy — how large 
it is impossible to say; but it certainly 
sounds strange to the ears of those per- 
sonally cognizant of the facts, and is, to 
say the least, an incorrect use of language, 
to assert that those men enlisted without 
“thought of emoluments, pay or pension.” 
They did nothing of the kind; nor were 
they “patriots” either then or now. They 
sold themselves for bounty money; and 
they got it! Simply and avowedly mer- 
cenaries, they were constantly referred 
to by the older and more reliable as the 
“ seven-dollars-a-pound fellows.” As food 
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for powder, such were paid at the time all, 
and more than all, they were worth. And 
to the truth of every word of this state- 
ment, any officer who had, during the last 
two years of the war, charge of recruits 
on their way to the front —and there 
were many such—can bear testimony 
still. The great difficulty of preventing 
these “patriots” and “worthy soldiers” 
from deserting the moment they had 
handled their bounty money was one of 
the problems of the service. Then, far 
more battle-scared than now battle- 
scarred, they are indiscriminately pen- 
sioned as “disinterested heroes!”’ 

Much the same tone of reckless exag- 
geration is noticeable in the references 
made to the present condition of those who 
served. It is little less than a libel to 


speak of them as a class as prematurely 
old, or decrepit, or unable to support 
themselves, or as dependents, or as‘a band 
of virtual paupers. As amass they do not 
in any of these respects differ from the 
great body of other American citizens. 
It was asserted in the recent Congressional 


debate referred to that there are some 
800,000 or 900,000 of these men still 
surviving. This again was a gross ex- 
aggeration. There are in fact somewhere 
in the neighborhood of half a million; 
but, speaking of the survivors of the Civil 
War as a whole, wounds and disabilities 
apart — and such cases are liberally pro- 
vided for in the pension acts — there was 
nothing connected with the service or life 
in the army which differentiated such in 
any noticeable respect from those who had 
passed through no similar experience. 
The drunkard, the “bounty-jumper,” the 
deserter, the malingerer, the “dead beat,”’ 
after his term of service expired, was just 
what he was before it began. He in time 
became a dependent, in many cases a 
pauper. He was born that way, and 
traveled to his destined end; but the 
great mass of those who obtained an 
honorable discharge, especially those of 
volunteering days, were subsequently self- 
respecting and self-supporting, and such 
as survive to-day are as well-to-do and 
quite as sufficiently provided for as the 
average American. Two years after 
Cromwell’s Puritan army of the British 
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Commonwealth was disbanded, following 
the Stuart restoration in 1660, the Royalist 
office holder, Samuel Pepys, wrote in his 
diary ‘‘of all the old army now you cannot 
see a man begging about the street; but 
what? You shall have this captain turned 
a shoemaker; the lieutenant, a baker; 
this a brewer; that a haberdasher; this 
common soldier, a porter; and every man 
in his apron and frock, etc., as if they 
never had done anything else.” And 
much the same might have been said of 
the earlier enlistments of the Civil War 
during the years that immediately fol- 
lowed its close. Then the politicians and 
pension-mongering vote-buyers got after 
them with the usual demoralizing result: 
but even then they were and are as other 
American citizens; and surely it would 
be a libel on the average of American 
citizens to assert that the greater part 
of them, or indeed that more than a small 
percentage, are unable to obtain even the 
necessaries of life without assistance from 
the public. Those who composed the 
bone and sinew of the army of the Union 
were in these respects certainly not below 
the American average. To assert of them, 
as has been asserted in Congress, that 
96 per cent. of them would be paupers if 
they were not pensjoners—a grotesque 
perversion of facts—is remote from the 
truth. 

So also as respects deserters, toward 
whom, judging by the Record, a most 
lenient Congressional disposition exists 
— “amending” or “correcting” the record, 
the wise call it. Bills to effect this result — 
in other words bills seeking by legislative 
action to set aside court records are intro- 
duced by the score on every private-bill 
legislative day. All duly referred, they 
were formerly acted upon by committees 
so carelessly, and consequently so favor- 
ably, that the thing grew to be a scandal. 
The committees were finally notified tha 
the President would feel obliged to veto 
such acts. Measures looking to a “cor- 
rection of records” with a view to the 
extended drawing of pensions have, accord- 
ingly, dwindled in number. Nevertheless, 
our Civil War annals, as respects deser- 
tions, are not pleasant reading. As a mat- 
ter of history, the subject has never been 
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thoroughly investigated; but this, to- 
gether with the bounty abuse just re- 
ferred to, would constitute for youthful 
and rhetorical members of Congress a 
field of inquiry at once fruitful and in- 
structive. If called for, or if the assertions 
here made are challenged, the record can 
be produced. That muck-heap would not 
require much raking to yield malodor- 
ous results. 

For present purposes it can be briefly 
disposed of. It has been asserted that, 
in the whole course of the Franco-Prussian 
war of 1870, so far as the German army 
was concerned, there were recorded but 
seventeen cases of established desertion. 
The reason is obvious. The deserter 
from that service had nowhere to go. 
His apprehension was certain; the con- 
sequences thereof, not less so. In our 
Civil War it was otherwise; and the 
records consequently show that the de- 
serters on the Union side numbered in 
excess: of 125,000. But in extenuation 
of this apparently most discreditable fact, 
it is sometimes urged that the number was 


largely, if not in greatest part, made up 
of men who, having served faithfully until 
hostilities ceased, then disappeared, or 
failed to report back for duty, because of 
their eagerness to return to their families 


and to civil life. That some such cases oc- 
curred is indisputable; but they were only 
rare exceptions. As any company or regi- 
mental officer who served in that war knows 
and will testify — General Isaac R. Sher- 
wood of Ohio, for example — those men 
who, having served in the war, served it 
out, were not indifferent whether the word 
“Deserter’’ was then inscribed against 
their names on the last regimental muster- 
roll. Proud of what they had done, they 
wanted honorable discharge. Beyond this, 
the deserter forfeited his pay and emolu- 
ments; he forfeited transportation to his 
home. The plea in extenuation just 
stated shows in fact only the simple- 
minded ignorance —the charitable dis- 
position perhaps — of him who advances 
it. Those who witnessed what was prob- 
ably the most notable display of the 
nineteenth century —the review of the 
Union army at Washington after the close 
of hostilities — cannot but retain a distinct 
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recollection of the occasion, and of the 
character and bearing of the men who 
figured in it. How many of those who 
there tramped in review before the 
President and Commander-in-Chief is it 
supposed subsequently deserted, without 
pay and transportation, in their eagerness 
to get back to their families and homes? 
Safe to say, not one! 

But, as matter of history, the deserter 
was, in the army of the Union, referred to 
with scorn and treated with contumely; 
and any one who commanded either a 
company or a regiment will now bear 
witness that those who deserted from it 
were almost invariably of the scum and 
dregs thereof. As a rule, their absence, 
unaccounted for, was better than their 
“Present”’ at roll-call. One and_ ail, 
they then deserved to be shot; now, by 
act of Congress, they are pensioned by the 
score! More extraordinary still, not in- 
frequently a suggestion has been heard 
on the floor of Congress to this effect — 
“Isn’t it about time to let up on 
the deserters?” As respects such, the 
“blanket” pension bill is unquestionably 
convenient. Nor was it with undue 
strength of speech that Mr. Underwood, 
the leader of the majority in the present 
House, recently referred in debate to a 
measure of this description, which it was 
proposed to introduce out of the regular 
order, as “a bill to pension deserters who 
have had the charge of desertion removed 
by this House; to pension men who were 
never within five hundred miles of a firing 
line; men who did not serve over thirty 
days in the army.” And, when his atten- 
tion was called to the fact that the par- 
ticular “blanket” bill then in question 
provided for a somewhat longer period of 
service, he answered with a manifest 
sneer: “Yes, it says ninety days instead 
of thirty days!” 

It remains to consider the measure of 
remedial constructive legislation mani- 
festly called for to meet such conditions. 
One of those who last winter participated 
in the House debate on the so-called 
Sulloway Bill truly observed that, if our 
National pension system policy were 
“tested by the pension policy of any 
civilized government in history, such a 
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measure as that then proposed (the Sul- 
loway bill), ignoring the cardinal factors 
of merit and need, could never stand. The 
country has already gone too far in the 
pension policy in confounding the deserving 
with the undeserving, and the stupendous 
expenditures for unworthy cases is sure 
at last to imperil the cause of the deserving. 
The time has come when our pension 
policy is tending to pauperize able bodied 


men and restrict the funds available for 


really needy soldiers and their depen- 
dents.” The facts thus stated are in- 
disputable; but, before considering the 
remedy, it is necessary to have a clear 
understanding of the cause. 


[Mr. Adams’s third article will contain a 
constructive programme for dealing honesily 
with the pension problem.—THE Epitors.] 


THE UPBUILDING OF BLACK DURHAM 


THE SUCCESS OF THE NEGROES AND THEIR VALUE TO A TOLERANT AND 
HELPFUL SOUTHERN CITY 


W. E. 


URHAM, N. C., is a place 

which the world instinctively 

associates with tobacco. It 

has, however, other claims 

to notice, not only as the 
scene of Johnston’s surrender at the end 
of the Civil War but particularly to- 
day as the seat of Trinity College, a 
notable institution. 

It is, however, because of another 
‘ aspect of its life that this article is written: 
namely, its solution of the race problem. 
There is in this small city a group of five 
thousand or more colored people, whose 
social and economic development is per- 
haps more striking than that of any similar 
group in the nation. 

The Negroes of Durham County pay 
taxes on about a half million dollars’ worth 
of property or an average ‘of nearly $500 
a family, and this property has more 
than doubled in value in the last ten years. 

A cursory glance at the colored people 
of Durham would discover little to dif- 
ferentiate them from their fellows in 
dozens of similar Southern towns. They 
work as laborers and servants, washer- 
women and janitors. A second glance 
might show that they were well repre- 
sented in the building trades and it would 
arouse interest to see 500 colored girls 
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at work as spinners in one of the big 
hosiery mills. 

The chief interest of any visitor who 
stayed long enough to notice, would, 
however, centre in the unusual inner 
organization of this group of men, women, 
and children. It is a new “group 
economy” that characterizes the rise of 
the Negro American — the closed circle 
of social intercourse, teaching and preach- 
ing, buying and selling, employing and 
hiring, and even manufacturing, which, 
because it is confined chiefly to Negroes, 
escapes the notice of the white world. 

In all colored groups one may notice 
something of this codperation in church, 
school, and grocery store. But in Durham, 
the development has surpassed most 
other groups and become of economic 
importance to the whole town. 

There are, for instance, among the 
colored people of the town fifteen grocery 
stores, eight barber shops, seven meat 
and fish dealers, two drug stores, a shoe 
store, a haberdashery, and an undertaking 
establishment. These stores carry stocks 
averaging (save in the case of the smaller 
groceries) from $2,000 to $8,000 in value. 

This differs only in degree from a num- 
ber of towns; but black Durham has in 
addition to this developed five manufac- 
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turing establishments which turn out 
mattresses, hosiery, brick, iron articles, 
and dressed lumber. These enterprises 
represent an investment of more than 
$50,000. Beyond this the colored people 
have a number of financial enterprises 
among which are a building and loan 
association, a real estate company, a bank, 
and three industrial insurance companies. 

The codperative bonds of the group are 
completed in social lines by a couple of 
dozen professional men, twenty school 
teachers, and twenty churches. 

All this shows an unusual economic 
development and leads to four questions: 
(1) How far are these enterprises effective 
working businesses? (2) How did they 
originate? (3) What has been the atti- 
tude of the whitesP (4) What does this 
development mean? 

The first thing | saw in black Durham 
was its new training school — four neat 
white buildings suddenly set on the sides 
of a ravine, where a summer Chautauqua 
for colored teachers was being held. 
The whole thing had been built in four 
months by colored contractors after plans 
made by a colored architect, out of lum- 
ber from the colored planing mill and 
ironwork largely from the colored foundry. 
Those of its two hundred and fifty students 
who boarded at the school, slept on mat- 
tresses from the colored factory and 
listened to colored instructors from New 
York, Florida, Georgia, Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and North Carolina. 
All this was the partially realized dream 
of one colored man, James E. Shepard. 
He formerly worked as secretary for a 
great Christian organization, but dis- 
satisfied at a peculiarly un-Christian draw- 
ing of the color line, he determined to 
erect at Durham a kind of training school 
for ministers and social workers which 
would be “different.” 

One morning there came out to the 
school a sharp-eyed brown man of thirty, 
C. C, Spaulding, who manages the largest 
Negro industrial insurance company in 
the world. At his own expense he took 
the whole school to town in carriages to 
“show them what colored people were 
doing in Durham.” 

Naturally he took them first to the home 
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of his company — “The North Carolina 
Mutual and Provident Association,’’ an 
institution which is now twelve years old. 
One has a right to view industrial in- 
surance with some suspicion and the 
Insurance Commissioner of South Carolina 
made last year a fifteen days thorough 
examination of this enterprise. Then he 
wrote: “I can not but feel that if all other 
companies are put on the same basis as 
yours, that it will mean a great deal to 
industrial insurance in North and South 
Carolina, and especially a great benefit 
to the Negro race.” 

The company’s ‘business has increased 
from less than a thousand dollars in 1899 
to an income of a quarter of a million in 
1910. It has 200,000 members, has paid 
a half million dollars in benefits, and owns 
its office ‘buildings in three cities. 

Not only is the society thus prosperous 
at present but, it is making a careful effort 
to avoid the rocks upon which the great 
colored order of “True Reformers”’ split, 
by placing its business on an approved 
scientific basis. It is installing a new card 
bookkeeping system, it is beginning to 
construct morbidity and mortality re- 
cords, and its manager is a moving spirit 
of the Federated Insurance League for 
colored societies which meets annually 
at Hampton, Va. 

The Durham office building of this 
company is neat and light. Down stairs 
in the rented portion we visited the men’s 
furnishing store which seemed a business- 
like establishment and carried a con- 
siderable stock of goods. The shoe store 
was newer and looked more experimental; 
the drug store was small and pretty. 

From here we went to the hosiery mill 
and the planing mill. The hosiery mill 
was to me of singular interest. Three 
years ago I met the manager, C. C. Amey. 
He was then teaching school, but he 
had much unsatisfied mechanical genius. 
The white hosiery mills in Durham were 
succeeding and one of them employed 
colored hands. Amey asked for per- 
mission here to learn to manage the 
intricate machines, but was_ refused. 
Finally, however, the manufacturers of the 
machines told him that they would teach 
him if he came to Philadelphia. He went 
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and learned. A company was formed 
and thirteen knitting and ribbing machines 
at seventy dollars apiece were installed, 
with a capacity of sixty dozen men’s 
socks a day. At present the sales are 
rapid and satisfactory, and already ma- 
chines are ordered to double the present 
output; a dyeing department and factory 
building are planned for the near future. 

The brick yard and planing mill are 
part of the general economic organization 
of the town. R. B. Fitzgerald, a 
Northern-born Negro, has long furnished 
brick for a large portion of the state and 
can turn out 30,000 bricks a day. 

To finance these Negro _ businesses, 
which are said to handle a million and a 
half dollars a year, a small banking in- 
stitution has been started. The “Me- 
chanics’ and Farmers’ Bank” looks small 
and experimental and owes its existence 
to rather lenient banking laws. It has 


a paid-in capital of $11,000 and it has 
$17,000 deposited by 500 different persons. 

A careful examination of the origin of 
this Durham development shows that 


in a peculiar way it is due to a combination 
of training, business capacity, and char- 
acter. The men who built 200 enter- 
prises are unusual, not because the enter- 
prises in themselves are so remarkable, 
but because their establishment met pe- 
culiar difficulties. To-day the white man 
who would go into insurance or haber- 
dashery or hosiery making gathers his 
capital from rich men and hires expert 
managers who know these businesses. 
The Negro gathers capital by pennies 
from people unused to investing; he has 
no experts whom he may hire and small 
chance to train experts; and he must 
literally grope for success through re- 
peated failure. 

Three men began the economic building 
of black Durham: a minister with college 
training, a physican with professional 
training, and a barber who saved his 
money. These three called to their aid 
a bright hustling young graduate of the 
public schools, and with these four, repre- 
senting vision, knowledge, thrift, and 
efficiency, the development began. The 
college man planned the insurance society, 
but it took the young hustler to put it 
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through. The barber put his saviags 
into the young business man’s hands, 
the physician gave his time and general 
intelligence. Others were drawn in — 
the brickmaker, several teachers, a few 
college-bred men, and a number of me- 
chanics. As the group began to make 
money, it expanded and reached out. 
None of the men are rich — the richest 
has an income of about $25,000 a year from 
business investments and eighty tene- 
ments; the others of the inner group are 
making from $5,000 to $15,000 — a very 
modest reward as such rewards go in 
America. 

Quite a number of the colored people 
have built themselves pretty and well- 
equipped homes — perhaps fourteen of 
these homes cost from $2,500 to $10,000; 
they are rebuilding their churches on a 
scale almost luxurious, and they are 
deeply interested in their new training 
school. There is no evidence of luxury 
—a horse and carriage, and the sending 
of children off to school is almost the only 
sign of more than ordinary expenditure. 

If, now, we were considering a single 
group, geographically isolated, this story 
might end here. But never forget that 
Durham is in the South and that around 
these 5,000 Negroes are twice as many 
whites who own most of the property, 
dominate the political life exclusively, 
and form the main current of social life. 
What now has been the attitude of these 
people toward the Negroes? In the case 
of a notable few it has been sincerely 
sympathetic and helpful, and in the case 
of a majority of the whites it has not been 
hostile. Of the two attitudes, great as 
has undoubtedly been the value of the 
active friendship of the Duke family, 
General Julian S. Carr, and others, | con- 
sider the greatest factor in Durham's 
development to have been the disposition 
of the mass of ordinary white citizens of 
Durham to say: “Hands off — give them 
a chance—don’t interfere.” As_ the 
editor of the local daily put it in a well 
deserved rebuke to former Governor 
Glenn of North Carolina: “If the Negro 
is going down, for God’s sake let it be 
because of his own fault, and not because 
we are pushing him.” 
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THE UPBUILDING OF BLACK DURHAM 


Active benevolence can, of course, do 
much in a community, and in Durham it 
has given the Negroes a hospital. The 
late Mr. Washington Duke conceived the 
idea of building a monument to ex-slaves 
on the Trinity College campus. This 


the colored people succeeded in trans- 
muting to the founding of a_ hospital. 
The Duke family gave nearly $20,000 for 
building and equipping the building and 
the Negroes give largely to its support. 
Beside this, some white men have helped 


IN THE HOSIERY MILL 


OWNED AND OPERATED SUCCESSFULLY BY NEGROES 
WITH NEGRO HELP 


the Negroes by advice, as, for instance, 
in the intricacies of banking; and they 
have contributed to the new training 
school. Not only have Southern philan- 
thropists thus helped, but they have 
allowed the Negroes to administer these 
gifts themselves. The hospital, for in- 
stance, is not simply for Negroes, but 
it is conducted by them; and the training, 
school is under a colored corps of teachers. 

But all this aid is as nothing beside that 
more general spirit which allows a black 
contractor to bid on equal terms with a 
white, which affords fair police protection 








THE WHITE ROCK BAPTIST CHURCH 


“THEY ARE REBUILDING THEIR CHURCHES ON A 
SCALE ALMOST LUXURIOUS” 
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Cc. C. SPAULDING 


THE MANAGER OF THE LARGEST NEGRO INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD, ONE OF THE LEADERS 
IN THE GROUP OF NEGROES WHO HAVE 
BUILT UP BLACK DURHAM 


and reasonable justice in court, which 
grants substantial courtesy and con- 
sideration on the street and in the press, 
and which in general says: “Hands off, 
don’t hinder, let them grow.” It is 





R. B. FITZGERALD 


ONE OF THE INNER GROUP WHOSE BRICKYARD CAN 
MAKE 30,000 BRICKS A DAY 
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precisely the opposite spirit in places like 
Atlanta, which makes the way of the black 
man there so hard, despite individual 
friends. 

A Southern community is thus seen 
to have it in its power to choose its Negro 
inhabitants. If it is afraid of ambition 
and enterprise on the part of black folk, 
if it believes that “education spoils a 
nigger,” then it will get the shiftless, 
happy-go-lucky semi-criminal black man; 
and the ambitious and enterprising ones 
will either sink or migrate. On the other 
hand, many honest Southerners fear to 
encourage the pushing, enterprising Negro. 
Durham has not feared. It has distinctly 
encouraged the best type of black man by 
active aid and passive tolerance. 

What accounts for this? I may be 
over-emphasizing facts, but | think not, 
when | answer in a word: Trinity Col- 
lege. The influence of a Southern in- 
stitution of learning of high ideals; with a 
president and professors who have dared 
to speak out for justice toward black 
men; with a quarterly journal, the learn- 
ing and catholicism of which is well 
known — this has made white Durham 
willing to see black Durham rise with- 
out organizing mobs or secret societies 
to “keep the niggers down.” 

To be sure, the future still has its 
problems, for the significance of the rise 
of a group of black people to the Durham 
height and higher, means not a disap- 
pearance but, in some respects, an accen- 
tuation of the race problem. 

But let the future lay its own ghosts; 
to-day there is a singular group in Dur- 
ham where a black man may get up in 
the morning from a mattress made by 
black men, in a house which a black man 
built out of lumber which black men cut 
and planed; he may put on a suit which 
he bought at a colored haberdashery and 
socks knit at a colored mill; he may 
cook victuals from a colored grocery on a 
stove which black men fashioned; he 
may earn his living working for colored 
men, be sick in a colored hospital, and 
buried from a colored church; and the 
Negro insurance society will pay his 
widow enough to keep his children in a 
colored school. This is surely progress. 
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FLYING ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


C. P. RODGERS AND THE FIRST AERIAL TRANS-CONTINENTAL TRIP — DODGING 
THUNDER-STORMS — REBUILDING THE MACHINE IN TRANSIT 5 


BY 


FRENCH STROTHER 


(FROM INTERVIEWS WITH MR. RODGERS, HIS MECHANICIANS, AND HIS FAMILY WHO ACCOMPANIED HIM ACROSS THE CONTINENT) 


N JUNE 6, 1911, Calbraith 

Perry Rodgers mounted an 

aeroplane for the first time 

in his life. Ninety minutes 

later he said goodbye to his 

instructor and soared away, fearless and 
alone, into the open sky. 

Two months later, this same man 
Rodgers entered the aviation meet at 
Chicago against all comers and won the 
duration prize of $11,000, having remained 
in the air twenty-nine hours of a possible 
thirty-three hours during the nine-day 
exhibition. 

On November 5, 1911, or five months 
almost to the day from the day he learned 
to fly, he signed the register at the Hotel 
Maryland, Pasadena, Cal., as follows: 

“C. P. Rodgers, New York to Pasadena 
by Air.”’ 

He had flown across the North American 
continent, from Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., 


to Pasadena, Cal., 4231 miles ‘in 4924 
minutes actually in the air, and in 49 days 
of elapsed time from start to finish. 

Rodgers, in making this flight, had 
crossed three ranges of mountains, two 
deserts, and the great continental plain; 
he had wrecked and rebuilt his machine 
four times and replaced some parts of it 
eight times; he had ridden through dark- 
ness and wind and rain and lightnings 
at the heart of a thunder cloud; he had 
driven through black night and landed 
safely; he had raced express trains all 
across the continent, mules in Missouri, 
jack-rabbits and coyotes in Texas, and 
antelope in Arizona; his engine had blown 
to pieces while he was 4000 feet aloft 
over an inland sea, leaving him to spiral 
six miles to earth; he had found the aero- 
plane a dangerous curiosity and proved 
it a practicable vehicle of unlimited radius 
on land. 
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And the night of the day he ended the 
flight, after seven weeks of strain and 
hardship, he ate a dinner of crackers and 
cream and then drove a six-cylinder racing 
automobile over the moonlit roads from 
Pasadena to Los Angeles and the beaches 
until three o'clock in the morning, just 
for the fun of the thing. The flying 
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LEAVING NEW YORK 
FOR THE PACIFIC 4000 MILES AWAY 


machine is a mechanical wonder, but the 
first man who guided it across a continent 
is a physical marvel. 

Rodgers undertook the coast-to-coast 
flight in an effort to win the prize of 
$50,000 offered by the New York American 
to the man who should first fly from New 
York to the Pacific Coast in thirty days. 
He had money enough to buy his machine, 
but not enough to stand the expenses of a 
flight across country, with its necessary 
accompaniments of special train service, 
mechanicians, and repairs. However, his 
performances at the Chicago meet in 
August had attracted the interest of a 
great manufacturing firm of that city, 





which was anxious to launch a new product 
in a way to startle the attention of the 
country. A newspaper man suggested to 
Rodgers that he offer his skill to the 
company, and twenty minutes after the 
scheme was proposed to its advertising 
manager a contract was closed by which 
the company agreed to pay all expenses of 
the flight except repairs to the machine, 
and to pay Rodgers $5 a mile, Rodgers 
in turn to fly under the auspices of the 
company and to display its advertising 
matter on his machine. 

The Wright Brothers at once designed 
and built for him a special model of their 
aeroplane, known as Model EX, the only 
one of its kind ever built. It is smaller 
than their standard Model B, and larger 
than the Baby Wright, though, like the 
Baby, it was designed especially for speed. 

The Wrights had taught Rodgers to 
fly, and said he had the greatest natural 
genius for flight of any man in the business. 
But when he ordered the machine for 
this trip, Orville Wright said to him: 

“We'll build the aeroplane for you, and 
it will be the best we can do; but you are 
trying the impossible. If the man has 
been born who can do it, you are the one, 
but the machine hasn’t been made that 
can do it.” 

They showed their faith in the man 
by letting him take with him as chief 
mechanician, Charles E. Taylor, their 
master mechanic since they first had a 
machine shop. A great deal of credit 
for the flight belongs to the master me- 
chanic for his skill in keeping the aero- 
plane together and the engine going. 

A special train was made up to accom- 
pany Rodgers. A Pullman sleeping car 
and a day coach carried four represent- 
atives of the company that financed the 
flight, Rodgers’s mother, his wife, his man- 
ager, and three mechanicians — Charles E. 
Taylor, Frank Shaffer, and C. L. Wiggins 
—a chauffeur, and a number of assistants. 
The hangar-car — the first of its kind in 
America — completed the special. This 
hangar-car contained complete sets of 
duplicate parts of the aeroplane, a full 
equipment of tools for making repairs, 
a supply of oil and gasoline, an zroplane 
truck for moving the aeroplane bodily 
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FLYING ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


from place to place, and a six-cylinder 
Palmer-Singer racing automobile for use 
in reaching the aeroplane quickly with 
supplies or, if necessary, with medical 
aid. When | saw the hangar-car at 
Pasadena, it was filled literally with junk, 
the wreckage for four flying machines. 
The party assembled for the start at 
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breasted the gusty air currents that rise 
from the cafions of lower Manhattan, 


and then headed steadily into the west 
wind and winged across the Hudson over 
the Jersey shore, where his waiting special 
on the Erie Railroad picked up his trail — 
and he was off for the Pacific Coast. 

He stopped at Middletown, N. Y., at 
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RODGERS 


WHO, IN SPITE OF STORMS AND ENGINE TROUBLES, SMALL ACCIDENTS AND ALL BUT FATAL 
WRECKS, MADE THE FIRST TRANS-CONTINENTAL AEROPLANE FLIGHT 


Sheepshead Bay on September 17. The 
aeroplane was christened with a bottle 
of unfermented grape juice — Rodgers 
has never tasted alcohol in his life. At 
4:18 o'clock in the afternoon the machine 
took the air, and Rodgers headed at once 
across East River for New York City. 
Here he circled the higher buildings, 


60’clock. He had made the 104 miles from 
New York in 105 minutes. That night he 
and his party exultantly multiplied one 
hundred miles by two as a fair day’s flight 
on the showing of that afternoon, multi- 
plied that by thirty, and wondered whether 
he had better spend the prize money on au- 
tomobiles or invest in Government bonds. 
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THE END OF A DAY’S FLIGHT 
READY FOR THREE DAYS OF REPAIRS 


The next day altered these calculations. 
As the machine took the air it snagged a 
tree-top and pitched head downward 45 
feet into the back yard of a residence, 
landing on a chicken coop and killing half 
a dozen chickens. This was the ugliest 
fall Rodgers got on the journey. He was 
stunned and bleeding from a big cut in 
the left temple. The doctor who attended 
him put him to bed, under orders to stay 
there at least twenty-four hours. Five 
minutes after the doctor left, Rodgers 
was out of bed and in the yard, working 
over the remains of his aeroplane, which 
had been completely wrecked. 

The machine was rebuilt in three days, 
and on September 21, flew to Hancock, 
N. Y., 96 miles in 78 minutes. Landing 
was made in a field where a German was 
digging potatoes. He continued to dig, 
in spite of Rodger’s abrupt stop in a corn- 
shock and the shattering of the skids of 
the aeroplane. He continued to dig when 
Rodgers asked the way to the railroad 
station. But his stolidity was finally 
broken up, for the next morning he hunted 
up the management and demanded dam- 


ages for the havoc wrought in his potato 
patch by the crowds of curious people who 
had walked through it to see the aeroplane. 

Afterward, when, having lost his way, 
Rodgers landed at Scranton, Pa., he began 
to realize more keenly the dangers to 
which the heedlessness of the public ex- 
posed him throughout the journey. He 
detected a woman screwing a loose nut off 
the machine with her fingers. She ex- 
plained that she wanted it for a souvenir, 
and that she had not imagined it would 
cause any harm to take it because “there 
were sO many, surely one would not make 
any difference.” After explaining to her 
that it might make all the difference be- 
tween this world and the next for him, 
Rodgers turned back to his machine, only 
to find another souvenir hunter —a man, 
this time — trying to take a valve off the 
engine with a cold chisel. 

He took flight again, after getting his 
bearings toward Elmira, and_ followed 
the Erie tracks, stopping at Great Bend 
and Binghamton by the way. As he flew 
into Elmira at half past five in the even- 
ing, he saw his special train racing along 
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on the clear track below him. It was 
passing a long siding on which a freight 
train had been switched to give it the 
right of way. The sidetracked train was 
drawing along slowly to the upper end of 
the siding, to be ready to take the main 
track as soon as the special passed. 
Rodgers was horrified to see that its train 
crew, with their heads all thrust upward 
to follow his flight, had forgotten that 
their train was in motion and were about 
to run out on the main line before the 
special could pass the head of the switch. 
He swooped low and yelled a warning 
that was heeded just in time, though 
almost too late at that, for the freight 
train “side-swiped”’ the special, splinter- 
ing some of the timbering at the side of 
the hangar-car and ripping out the vesti- 
bule of the Pullman. 

On his flight next day, from Elmira to 
Canisteo, N. Y., the magneto plugs came 
out and for twelve miles Rodgers had to 
hold them in with one hand, managing 
the plane with the other. While at 2,600 
feet elevation he shut off his engine and 








PATCHING UP THE MACHINE 


CHARLES TAYLOR, FOREMAN OF THE WRIGHT FACTORY, 
AND RODGERS AT WORK ON THE TRANS-CONTINENTAL 
“MODEL EX” A SPECIALLY BUILT WRIGHT BIPLANE 


volplaned (or soared downward like a bird) 
two miles to a landing. The crux of a 


safe landing is to keep the propellers going 
full-speed until within a few feet of the 
ground; hence the danger of volplaning 
is great, and Rodgers’s numerous feats 
of the sort on this journey were examples 
of cool daring and skill. 











THE AEROPLANE IN TOW OF 


ITS AUTOMOBILE TENDER 


THE SPECIAL TRAIN WHICH FOLLOWED RODGERS INCLUDED A HANGAR CAR CARRYING DUPLICATE PARTS, 
TOOLS, OIL, GASOLENE, AND AN AUTOMOBILE 
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Again the next day, September 24, 
after a flight of eighty-nine miles the 
magneto plugs forced him to descend. 
He landed in the Cattaraugus Indian re- 
servation at Red House, N. Y., eight miles 
west of Salamanca. An incident occurred 
here that gave point to Rodgers’s oft- 
repeated complaint of the foolhardiness 
of the public in venturing on the field 
where his machine was about to alight 
or ascend. After repairing his engine, 
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Red House and was carried back to Sala- 
manca, where it was practically rebuilt 
tor the second time. 

On September 28, Rodgers started 
again, headed for Akron, O. This day’s 
flight furnished one of the most pictur- 
esque incidents of the trip. As Rodgers 
flew over Akron in the dusk of late after- 
noon, he became somewhat confused and 
remembering a field a few miles back as a 
good landing ground, he suddenly wheeled 
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LEAVING THE CURIOUS CROWD 


WHICH AT MANY PLACES SO HAMPERED RODGERS’S RISINGS AND LANDINGS AS TO SERIOUSLY 
JEOPARDIZE HIS LIFE 


he made several attempts to rise, and at 
length came down sharply in a narrow 
lane between two wire fences. The machine 
rolled forward along the ground with such 
force that the planes sheared off several 
five-inch fence posts as if they had been 
sawed smooth. A man in its path would 
have been cut in two instantly — but 
people everywhere along his route crowded 
the fields, as at Huntington, Ind., so thick 
that he flew on to an empty pasture to 
land rather than risk killing spectators. 

The machine was nearly ruined at 


his plane, and went winging away in the 


darkness. His party below, in the special, 
at once put back to Kent, O., where they 
detrained the automobile and raced back 
in the gloom to the country. Then began 
one of the oddest searches ever made by 
man — trying to find a lost aviator by 
the memory of the sound of his flight. 
They stopped at farmhouses and inquired, 
“Have you heard him?” and “where?”’ 
and following the pointed fingers that 
told where the unseen sound had come 
from, they found him at length in a lonely 





THREE THOUSAND MILES BY AIR 


pasture, companioned by one dairyman 
and gaped at by a ring of solemn-eyed 
cows. 

The wind held him at Kent the next 
day. He made 204 miles westward on 
September 30 in 258 minutes. Octo- 
ber 1 he made only about 80 miles, 
but he had more than a day’s share of 
thrills. As he flew toward Huntington, 
Ind., he saw a thunder storm approach- 
ing, and turned south to Portland, Ind., 
to avoid it. He not only failed to escape 
the first storm but ran into a second, and 
in the dash to escape, passed about 600 
feet above a third, with the lightning 
playing about him. He landed safely, 
however, at Huntington, late in the after- 
noon. 

The crowding of spectators on the field 
the next day, when he was trying to rise 
in a heavy wind, made it impossible for 
him to land properly after an unsuccessful 
attempt to go up, and the machine was 
wrecked again. For a third time three 
days were consumed in rebuilding it. 

He flew again on October 5 making 
the 122 miles between Huntington and 
Hammond, Ind., in 137 minutes. The 
engineer of the special train, as usual, tried 
to keep up with Rodgers, who was flying 
directly over the train. But Rodgers 
soon drew away, racing several hundred 
yards ahead. As the train neared a sharp 
curve around the base of a hill, the crew 
saw Rodgers suddenly dip his aeroplane 
toward the ground, swoop low and rise 
again. Instead of straightening out on 
his course, he repeated the maneuver. A 
moment later the special whizzed by a 
wild-eyed crew of men who were just 
releasing their hold of a hand-car they had 
the moment before jerked off the track. 
Rodgers had seen them staring up at him, 
ignorant of the approaching train, and 
had instantly dipped his plane to within 
twenty-five feet of the ground and yelled 
to the men to clear the track. They did 
not understand, and he had returned to 
repeat the warning, just in time to save 
not only them but probably his family 
and friends as well from death. A few 
minutes later this near-tragedy was re- 
lieved by an amusing though grim exhi- 
bition of human nature; for, as Rodgers 
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flew past a funeral party walking beneath 
him, the pall bearers put down the coffin 
and took off their hats and waved him 
godspeed. 

High winds held Rodgers at Hammond 
for two days. On October 8 he flew 
on to Chicago. He stopped in Chicago 
only from noon till four o’clock, when he 
rose again and headed west. The maze 
of railroad tracks and trains confused 
him, so that he could not distinguish his 
special nor the route of the Chicago and 
Alton Railroad on which it was running. 
Some time was lost regaining his direction, 
so that the flight of 38 miles to Lockport 
consumed 72 minutes—his speed most 
of the time being nearly a mile a minute. 

The next day, Rodgers broke the world’s 
record for cross-country flight when he 
passed Dwight, Ill., on his way to Spring- 
field. The previous record was 1272 
miles, held by Atwood. Two days later 
he was in Kansas City — half way across 
the continent by air. In celebration he 
broke his usual habit of extreme caution 
by making an exhibition landing of fancy 
turns, spirals, and glides at Overland 
Park. He made one quick turn in which 
he “banked” his machine (corresponding 
to the side pitch of a sailboat when tack- 
ing) at an angle of 55 degrees. One of 
his mechanicians, describing the incident 
to me, remarked: 

“A man has about three times to do that 
stunt, and then they lay him away in a 
box. Rodgers is usually the most careful 
fellow in the world, but he’s done that 
twice now, and he'd better stop it.” 

Up to this time he had broken all 
world’s records for distance and had shown 
a persistence hardly equalled on any other 
flight; for up to this time he had practically 
rebuilt his machine three times, had en- 
countered hostile weather, and foolish 
crowds, engine trouble and many other 
things which would have discouraged a 
less persevering man. He had done better 
than any other man and his performance 
was hardly half done. 


The story of the remainder of his eventful 
trip and a character study of the man himself 
will appear in the next number of this 
magazine.—THE EpiTors.] 








OME hundred clerks, consti- 
tuting a part of the machin- 
ery recording the operations 
of a big industrial corporation, 
were bending over their desks 

in an office that occupied a floor of 

a New York skyscraper, when a female 

of dashing appearance bustled aggressively 

in. She appeared to be between thirty 
and forty years of age; she was attired 
in a close imitation of the fashionable 
garmenture of the period; her features 
were large and indicative of determination, 
and she rolled a coldly-glittering eye. 

When she was well inside the office, she 

called out in a loud, nasal tone: 

“TI want to speak to William Henry 
Cogg!”’ 

Even if the other occupants of the room 
had not turned simultaneously to gaze 
upon William Henry Cogg, it would have 
been impossible for any one there to have 
doubted his identity. At the sound of 
his name, his face had turned white and 
he had slightly staggered and seized the 
edge of his desk for support. 

“Oh, there you are, you dirty bum!’ 
she cried, as she caught sight of her victim. 
“When are you going to pay that money? 
Thought you could hide away from us, 
did you? Well, you’ve got another think 
coming.” 

The female was at once recognized as 
the “bawler-out” for a money-lending 
concern, and in another moment the head 
clerk was outside the office railing escort- 
ing her to the door by which she had 
entered. She went without any show of 
resistance, only turning to call back to 
Cogg 


si Well, I know where to find you — 


until your week’s up.” 
The visit of the bawler-out meant that 
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Cogg was undergoing final treatment in 
the process of spoilation by a salary-loan 
money-lender, or shark — as these pred- 
atory traffickers are called. Of course 
no reputable concern could retain in its 
service a clerk who was likely to receive 
visits from functionaries of the loan 
sharks, and Cogg lost his job at the end 
of the week. 

It had been only two years before that 
Cogg’s boy had fallen from the swing 
and fractured his arm in Stuyvesant Park, 
and the $15 Cogg had been called upon 
to pay for setting the fracture, with $2 
per visit to the doctor, had made necessary 
Cogg’s first visit to the money-lenders. 
He was then, at the age of thirty-five, a 
clerk in an office where he had been em- 
ployed for fifteen years. He was receiving 
$18.50 per week, which he knew to be the 
limit of his earning capacity. His stock 
in trade was merely the ability to write 
a plain hand and a familiarity with simple 
arithmetic. He was aware that a hundred 
men as well qualified as he were ready to 
take his place any moment, and that he 
could retain it only so long as his services 
were satisfactory to his superiors in the 
office. He was further aware that to 
lose his position would constitute him a 
member of the great out-of-work army; 
that once a member of that army it might 
be months before he secured employment 
again, and that then he would be com- 
pelled to begin at a far lower salary than 
he was receiving. 

Cogg’s weekly $18.50 fitted the expendi- 
ture of the household, consisting of Mrs. 
Cogg, the two children and himself, with- 
out leaving a margin of more than a dollar, 
and he had learned by experience that 
neither his landlord, his butcher, nor his 
grocer would extend credit to a man in 
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his circumstances, so that he might expect 
no consideration from any one of them 
in bridging over his difficulties. Never- 
theless, the money-lender was a desperate 
extremity, for if the fact that Cogg was 
borrowing on his salary was discovered 
in the office it would mean dismissal. 
Such a measure is considered only a 
justifiable means of self protection on the 
part of an employer, since transactions 
with loan sharks, if they do not actually 
lead to dishonesty in the borrower, in- 
variably impair the quality of his work 
because of the worry entailed. However, 
Cogg had to have money. Should he 
fail to pay the doctor, that practitioner 
would get judgment against him and 
take proceedings to get part of Cogg’s 
salary, which would almost certainly 
bring about his discharge also, as an 
unsafe man who did not live within his 
income. Cogg conceived the money- 


lender to constitute the less dangerous 
horn of the dilemma, because relations 
with him might remain secret. 

Cogg’s experience with the Anaconda 
Financial Company of Nassau Street, 


New York, is identical with that of tens 
of thousands of the victims of the loan 
sharks throughout the United States. 
Having decided that $30 would be neces- 
sary to carry him through the pecuniary 
crisis, he accepted the Anaconda’s offer 
of that amount, agreeing in return to 
make them six bi-weekly payments of 
$6.60 each. The preliminary negotiations 
for the company were conducted by a 
spinster of mature years; but a man took 
her place at the desk when Cogg called to 
complete the transaction, an investigation 
having been made in the meantime as to 
the accuracy of his representations about 
his position and salary. When Cogg had 
affixed his signature to six notes for $6.60 
each, maturing on the ist and the 15th 
of the three following months, and had 
given a power of attorney to the Anaconda 
Company to deal with them as they might 
deem proper, the money-lender handed 
him $24. 

“You are six dollars short,’ Cogg 
remarked, politely, when he had counted 
the money. 

_ “There’s six dollars costs for inquiries 
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and drawing up the papers,” said the 
other, shortly. “If you don’t like the 
terms, give me the money back.” 

Cogg did not like the terms, but he had 
to have the money, and he reflected that 
$24 would at least pay the doctor, and it 
would necessitate only a trifle more close 
management at home under the altered 
conditions of repayment. On the day 
the first of the notes was due, Cogg went 
at the lunch hour, to the office of the 
Anaconda Company. 

“That note was due at 12 o’clock, noon. 
It’s half past 12 now, and the cashier is 
gone. Come in to-morrow,” said the 
woman at the window, the obvious spin- 
ster with whom he had opened negotia- 
tions for the loan. 

Cogg congratulated himself that the 
money-lending concern took his remissness 
so lightly, although he could not remember 
that he had bound himself to take up the 
notes by noon on the days they were due. 
The next morning he found a notification 
from the Anaconda Company at his office 
to the effect that, in addition to the $6.60 
due on the note, he was indebted to them 
for the sums of $1.49 protest fee, $1 
brokerage fee, and $5 collection fee, a 
total of $14.09, which must be paid before 
three o’clock that afternoon, and that, 
failing payment, suit would be brought 
against him, in which event it would be 
necessary to notify his employers that 
the company held his notes. 

Cogg got half an hour’s leave of absence 
from the office, and anxiously betook 
himself to that of the Anaconda Company, 
assuring himself that, when the occur- 
rences of his visit of the day before were 
recalled, the management would acknowl- 
edge itself in error. Another spinster 
whom he had not seen before came to the 
window on this occasion. She knew 
nothing about the matter of the loan, 
she declared, except that $14.09 was due 
the company and that it would have to be 
paid before the close of banking hours 
if he wished to avoid a suit at law. 

“You're a business man,” she said, 
tersely. “You ought to know that your 
note wasn’t due until three o'clock yes- 
terday, and that it was due at three. 
Whoever gave you the idea you could pay 
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it to-day without any costs hadn’t no 
business to.” 

“But I can’t possibly raise the money,” 
cried the unfortunate clerk. “And if 
you notify my company I’ll be fired — 
and then I can’t pay the notes at all.” 

“Why not fix it this way,” suggested 
the second spinster, who was aware of 
both contingencies. “You take out an- 
other loan to-day and pay the $14.00, 
and that will give you two weeks to make 
some arrangement before the next note 
is due.” 

In deadly fear that his employers might 
learn of his affair with the sharks, Cogg 
jumped at this chance. He made out 
an application for a loan of $15, for which 
he received $10; and, the rate of interest 
being higher on small amounts, gave six 
notes for $4.20 each, payable like the others 
on the 1st and the 15th of the month for 
three months thus making his weekly finan- 
cial burden $5.40 for nearly three months, 
and leaving $13.10 per week for the family 
to live on during that period. 

Another readjustment of the household 
schedule was, of course, essential in order 
to meet the new situation, but by the 
exercise of rigid and painful economy the 
Cogg family managed to exist and its 
head to pay the money-lender’s notes as 
they became due, for ten weeks. By that 
time he had paid the Anaconda Company 
$61.49 in return for the $34 he had re- 
ceived from them, and still owed them 
$10.80. He had been given the $10 in 
the form of a check drawn in Providence, 
and had been instructed to send the bi- 
weekly $4.20 in payment of the six notes 
on account of that transaction, to an 
address in the Rhode Island capital. 
These remittances he had made by post 
office orders, which he took pains to send 
two days before the amounts became due 
in order that they might be sure to reach 
their destination in time. The amounts 
due at the office of the Anaconda Com- 
pany he paid personally in cash during 
the noon hour on the Ist and 15th of the 
months as his notes matured. 

On the 16th day of the month during 
which he made his fifth payment, Cogg 
found in his mail at the office a notice 
from the Anaconda Company to the 


effect that he was indebted to them, 
aside from other sums, to the amount of 
$14.40, comprising $5 collection fee, $2.60 
protest fee, telegraphic expenses $1.80, 
and legal expenses $5, which must be paid 
before three o’clock that afternoon or 
suit would be brought against him. In 
response to his frenzied inquiries at the 
office of the company half an hour later, 
he was informed that the post office 
order due in Providence the previous day 
had not reached its destination until 
after banking hours, and that the $14.40 
were the costs attendant upon that 
incident. 

In vain did poor Cogg protest, that he 
had sent the money order on the evening 
of the 13th. The spinster in the window 
was as ignorant of conditions as before. 
The sum of her intelligence in the matter 
was that his note had been protested with 
the costs enumerated, and that the amount 
must be forthcoming before three o’clock. 
The result was that Cogg made an appli- 
cation for a third loan — $30 again, at 
the same rate as before, receiving only 
$20 on this occasion, however, because 
the company’s risk was now greater he 
was told. When he left the money- 
lender’s office that morning he had bound 
himself to pay $17.40 out of his $18.50 
the week in which the first day of the 
next month fell; $10.80 two weeks after- 
ward, and $6.60 bi-weekly for ten weeks 
more. Being unable to meet the $17.40 
payment and his rent on the first of the 
month, he was compelled to apply for 
another $30 loan (for which he got $15 
this time), in order to prevent the sharks 
from suing him and from notifying his 
employers that he was in debt. 

Within a year from the date of his 
first transaction with the Anaconda Com- 
pany, Cogg had paid them more than 
twice the money he had borrowed, and was 
regularly handing over to them more than 
half of his salary. He had become so 
shabby that the other clerks in the office 
looked askance at him, and Mrs. Cogg 
and the children were shabbier still, while 
everything in the house that was pawn- 
able had been disposed of, and they barely 
had enough to eat. It soon came to a 
point where he borrowed from other 
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money-lenders to keep up his payments 
to the Anaconda Company, and then it 
was only a matter of a brief space of time 
before he found himself obliged to put 
the children in an institution, while he and 
Mrs. Cogg kept house in a hall bedroom, 
where she addressed envelopes and man- 
aged to contribute a dollar or two a week 
to the sharks. Finally Cogg accomplished 
an object he had long had in mind; and, 
forfeiting the prestige of his long con- 
nection with the corporation with which 
he was employed, he accepted another 
position at $15 per week, with a view to 
disappearing from the ken of the money- 
lenders — to whom he felt under no moral 
obligation. A “tracer” was put on his 
trail, and he was discovered within a day 
or two, after default in a payment, when the 
money-lenders filed a lien upon his salary. 
This meant dismissal, but Cogg, being a 
competent workman and willing to work 
cheap, got several positions afterward, 
only to be followed up and discharged as 
has been related, until the bawler-out 
finally drove him from his last employ- 
ment. The story of his subsequent career, 
after he took to drink and his wife left 
him for a man who could support her, 
until his recent suicide, is as banal as it 
is commonplace. 

Whatever the economic reason may be, 
the fact remains that there are a great 
number of honest and industrious men 
and women throughout the United States, 
who are working for compensation that 
is barely sufficient for their support and 
that of those dependent on them. To 
these men and women, illness or death 
in the family or any other cause of un- 
expected expenditure means that they 
must borrow. Many of such borrowers 
are those possessing personal property 
which they take to the pawnbroker. 
Those next in order of indigence obtain 
loans on chattel mortgages covering house- 
hold furniture and effects that remain 
in their possession. Then comes the 
person whose only asset is a salary or 
wage, who has no recourse save to pledge 
his or her potential earnings. 

These three classes of borrowers have 
been the principal victims of the pawn- 
broker, the chattel-mortgage holder, and 
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the salary-loan money-lender. The pawn- 
broker, holding the borrower to the 
strict letter of his contract, is merely a 
negative oppressor. The chattel-mort- 
gage knave and the salary-loan shark are 
aggressive extortioners. Their scheme of 
business could have been devised only 
by rogues; it can be carried out only by 
scoundrels. The writer had a conver 
sation in May with an expert accountant 
in the employ of a corporation, who has 
been in the clutches of the money-lenders 
for six years, during which period he has 
paid $4,000 into their coffers and still 
owes them $4,700, and has been compelled 
to forfeit real estate on which he had paid 
$4,000. He was able to give from memory 
names and addresses of more than twenty 
money-lending concerns with which he 
has done business. All these transactions 
grew out of a single loan of $135 in 
1905. A case reported from Chicago 
recently is that of a man who borrowed 
$15 on his salary ten years ago; who has 
since paid the sharks $2,153, and who 
still owes the $15. The books of one 
salary-loan money-lender in New York 
show that in a list of 400 borrowers, 163 
had been making payments for more than 
two years, and an equal number for 
from one year to a year and a half. 

The chattel-mortgage knave follows 
the same general course as the salary- 
loan shark in the matter of taking back a 
big percentage of the money originally 
advanced, and the piling up of “fees” and 
“expenses,” whenever the slightest de- 
fault in a payment is made, but his final 
coup is the confiscation of the borrower’s 
household furnishings. 

Illustrative of the operation of the 
chattel-mortgage fraud, the Sage Founda- 
tion reports the case of a woman who 
recently responded to an advertisement, 
whereby one Seiff, in 125th Street, offered 
to loan money on furniture and house- 
hold effects at one half of one per cent. 
per month. The woman had been de- 
serted by her husband, and her sole 
possessions were the furniture in her flat, 
worth about $400, and a piano for which 
she had paid $400. She applied for a 
loan of $80 for four months on the 
furniture, which, after an appraisal, the 








money-lender agreed to give her at his ad- 
vertised rate, the money to be returned in 
four monthly payments. She accordingly 
signed four notes for $20 each and the in- 
terest, and he gave her his check for $80, 
telling her that she must get the check 
cashed and give him back $15. 

“What for?” inquired the startled 
borrower. 

“There is no profit in lending money 
in small amounts at the rate of 6 per cent. 
a year,” replied the chattel-mortgage man. 

The woman had urgent need for money 
that same day, and she consented to 
accept $65 and pay back $80 with interest. 
She paid the four notes as they became 
due, but having had no previous business 
experience, she did not ask for their return 
or for written satisfaction of the mortgage 
she had given on the furniture. A short 
time after the loan had been repaid the 
woman found it necessary to borrow again, 
and she went to the same money-lender 
and asked for $80 as before. On this 
occasion, for reasons that afterward ap- 
peared, he refused to loan her anything 
on the furniture, but offered to advance 
the money on the piano. He gave her 
his check for $80 on her signing four notes 
as before, but now told her he must have 
$30 of it back. A day or two later she 
received a note from the money-lender 
bidding her call at his office, where he told 
her that she must put the piano in storage 
and bring him the warehouse receipt. 
She complied with this demand, paying 
out of her own pocket the $8 it cost to 
have the instrument moved. 

When the first instalment of the loan 
on the piano became due the woman was 
unable to meet it; and, being in great 
pecuniary distress, she asked the money- 
lender to take the instrument in payment 
of the loan of $50, for which he held her 
notes for $80. Although the piano was a 
valuable one, he would only allow her $30 
for it on account of the loan — which, 
when the $8 she had paid for moving it 
was deducted, amounted to $42. She 
declined, however, to sign other documents 
he had prepared for her, and finally told 
him that he must take the ‘piano in satis- 
faction of his claim, and left him. 

On the following day the woman re- 
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ceived a note from a firm of lawyers 
threatening her with the immediate fore- 
closure of a mortgage on her furniture, 
unless she paid $81.20 due to the money- 
lender. When the harried creature hurried 
to the lawyers’ office to learn what was 
behind this threat, she found that the 
shark — having kept her notes and the 
mortgage on the furniture, and she having 
no proof that it had been satisfied — was 
preparing to seize her household goods. 
It was only through the efforts of the 
Sage Foundation and the Charity Organi- 
zation Society, and by bringing the matter 
to the attention of the District Attorney, 
that the money-lender was induced to 
relinquish the project of completely de- 
spoiling his victim. It would have been 
impossible to secure a conviction of the 
money-lender in this instance, because in 
the event of his prosecution there would 
have been no proof of a criminal transac- 
tion beyond the word of the victim. In 
the case of each of the $80 loans, he had 
given her his check for the full amount, 
and had got his rebate in cash. Further, 
he was in possession of all the documents 
she had ever given him, while she had not 
a line of writing to show that she had ever 
returned one dollar of the money which 
his check vouchers proved that he had 
given her. 

Incidents such as these might be multi- 
plied by thousands in New York, and by 
thousands more throughout the country, 
for there is not a city of 10,000 inhabitants 
in the United States without its loan 
sharks. Such conditions are fortunately 
less frequent than they were a few years 
ago; and in the future they are to be less 
frequent still; relief is undoubtedly at 
hand for the small borrower. 

A benevolent movement for his rescue 
from the money-sharks is already nation- 
wide. It is due primarily to the Provident 
Loan Society and the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. Vice President Frank Tucker, who 


is the executive officer of the Society, has 
associated himself with Dr. Samuel Mc- 
Cune Lindsay and Roswell C. McCrea of 
the Bureau of Social Research in the study 
of conditions affecting the poor man who 
must borrow to meet an emergency. And 
he has acted as adviser in the investi- 
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gations of the chattel — mortgage salary- 
loan sharks, conducted on behalf of the 
Sage Foundation by Clarence W. Wassam 
and Arthur H. Ham who has charge of 
the Remedial Loan Bureau of the Founda- 
tion. 

According to Mr. Wassam’s report :to 
the Sage Foundation, there are in New 
York City 30,000 men and women in the 
toils of some 300 salary-loan and chattel- 
mortgage sharks, and the money-lenders 
are making at least two and a half times 
their capital every year in this cruel com- 
merce; Mr. Ham, who made a _ very 
thorough investigation of this phase of the 
subject last summer, believes that the 
victims of the sharks may number as many 
as 200,000, and declares that he knows 
hundreds of cases in which extortionate 
rates of interest mount up to five times 
the original amount. 

Commissioner of Accounts Raymond 
B. Fosdick’s investigation last summer 
of the relations between New York City’s 
civil service employees and the money- 
lenders showed that about 20 per cent. of 
these employees had borrowed from the 
sharks at one time or another; that the 
interest they had paid varied from a half 
to four times the principal; and that thebor- 
rowers ranged in importance from $go00-a- 
year clerks to assistant corporation coun- 
sels and an alderman. Fosdick further 
received evidence that at least one city 
magistrate and two justices of the supreme 
court were in the clutches of the sharks. 
The army of victims there as elsewhere 
comprises employees of the public service 
corporations, the insurance and telegraph 
companies, the banks, the department 
stores, and scores of smaller concerns, as 
well as of the municipal departments. 

The remedy that the philanthropists 
are trying is the widespread establishing 
of remedial loan societies, not so much 
with a view to the annihilation of the 
extortioner as to the creation of conditions 
whereby he becomes superfluous — the 
idea being that, since it seems to be im- 
possible to make anti-usurvy laws which 
he cannot evade, organizations can be 
built up that shall enter into compe- 
tition with him, cutting his rates below the 
point that makes his business worth while. 
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The practicability of this idea has been 
demonstrated in New York City by the 
Provident Loan Society and the St. 
Bartholomew’s Loan Association, both 
semi-philanthropic organizations that are 
conducted at a profit. The Provident 
Loan Society, next to the great Paris 
Monte de Pieté, the largest pawnbroking 
establishment in the world, lends money 
on personal property at the rate of one 
per cent. per month, and during the 
seventeen years of its existence has loaned 
more than $100,000,000. The St. Barthol- 
omew’s Loan Association, in connection 
with St. Bartholomew’s Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, does a chattel-mortgage 
business at the rate of one and one half 
per cent. per month, charging a single fee 
that is never more than $2. 

In eighteen of the principal cities of the 
United States, including New York, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Boston, Providence, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Minneapolis, Louisville, Milwaukee, and 
Detroit, “remedial loan societies’ have 
been established. In addition to these 
(which, during the last twelve months 
have made loans aggregating $15,000,000 
to small borrowers at low rates of interest), 
plans are almost completed for the es- 
tablishment of similar institutions in ten 
more cities, while in still twenty others 
an active interest in the competitive loan 
movement has been aroused. 

Besides this, it is said that in New York, 
a semi-philanthropic society is soon to be 
founded that will provide for people who 
wish chattel-mortgages as the Provident 
Loan Company provides for those who ask 
for personal property loans. 

The loan-sharks’ victim that the benevo- 
lent institutions have not yet reached, 
however, is the small wage earner who 
borrows on his salary. But very practical 
steps have been taken to lighten his 
burden likewise. 

In large part due to the efforts of Mr. 
Ham, a meeting was held at the New 
York Merchants’ Association which was 
attended by the heads of seventy of the 
leading business firms and commercial 
and financial institutions of the city 
who passed resolutions rescinding the old 
rule discharging employees dealing with 











loan sharks, and advocating the establish- 
ment of loan agencies by the employers 
themselves. i 

Heavy blows have lately been dealt 
the money-lenders in the New York courts. 
Recently the first conviction under the 
banking iaw of a loan shark had the effect 
of placing the fraternity in the position 
of violating the criminal statutes. Before 
that the firm of Gimbel Brothers won a 
suit brought against them by a loan shark 
on behalf of one of their employees, that 
again shortens the tether of the rogues. 
The law provides that, in order to obtain 
a valid claim against the salary of a bor- 
rower, the money-lender must within three 
days after the loan is made file with the 
employer a copy of the agreement or of the 
notes given. The practice of the sharks 
was to take a power of attorney from the 
borrower, and not to fill out the assign- 
ment of salary until he had defaulted in 
one of his payments. Then by virtue 
of the power of attorney, the money- 
lender would fill out the assignment, and 
file a copy within the three days then 
following. The decision in the Gimbel 
case invalidates this process — which had 
been a mainstay of the extortioners. 

Mr. Ham of the Sage Foundation, who 
has made an exhaustive study of the 
remedial loan question, has this to say 
upon the subject of legislation in the 
interest of the small borrower: 


Until quite recently, whenever the exac- 
tions of the loan sharks became particularly 


DOES ANYBODY 


N THE November number of this 
magazine the question was asked 
“Who really wants a farm?” and 
answers were invited from its readers 
—with the sole purpose of finding 

out whether the talk about getting back 
to the land were all talk. Between 
October 31 and November 18 there 
were 181 replies. These have been taken 
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flagrant, it has been the practice in most 
states to introduce bills in the legislature 
forbidding a higher rate of interest than the 
banking rate, under penalty of criminal 
prosecution. Experience has proved that 
drastic measures of this sort do not regulate 
the interest charges. Such restrictions result 
as’a rule in further evasions on the part of 
the lender with consequent higher charges, and 
a more submissive attitude on the part of the 
borrower. 

As an illustration of a more _ intelligent 
attitude on the part of legislators, bills have 
been introduced within the past year in ten 
states and the District of Columbia, allowing 
an interest charge greater than the banking 
rate. The majority of these bills prescribe 
a rate of 2 per cent. per month, which experience 
has proved to be equitable for both borrower 
and lender. The states referred to are Ala- 
bama, California, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, 
Missouri, lowa, Maine, Michigan, and Mon- 
tana. Similar laws had previously been en- 
acted in Massachusetts, New York, Georgia, 
Maryland, and New Jersey. Several other 
states allow a higher rate than the banking 
rate under contract. 


A law was passed by the last Massa- 
chusetts legislature, creating the. office 
of Supervisor of Loan Agencies, which 
marks the first step toward the regulation 
of small loans by a state. The super- 


visor licenses all individuals, associations, 
or corporations that make loans of less 
than $300, and fixes the interest rate. 

These things show the beginnings of an 
awakening for which there is a crying 
need, 
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for study. Others keep coming, of which 
more hereafter. Of these 181 persons, 176 
want farms. The merely curious and the 
“jokers” did not turn up. There is a 
spirit of sincerity in every letter. 

In 104 letters the available capital of 
the farm seeker was definitely stated. 
The total amount represented by these 
104 persons is $354,550. Its distribution, 
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according to the amount of capital that 
each has, is interesting and significant: 








NUMBER 


— OF CASES 





More than $10,000... 
Between $5,000 and $10,000 . 
Between $1,000 and $5,000 
Less than $1,000 
No capital 








The average capital is, $3,510. 

It has been determined by investigation 
and analysis that, in the State of New York 
at least, the smallest amount with which 
the average man can hope successfully to 
become an independent farm-owner is 
$5,000. This sum marks the division line 
in that state between the successful farm- 
owner and the renter or sharer. For those 
persons who contemplate farming in a less 
developed country, or upon new or aban- 
doned farm land which can be bought for 
from $10 to $30 per acre, the minimum 
amount of capital necessary may be 
reduced nearly one-half, dependent always 
upon the willingness of the farmer to 
undergo for a time certain discomforts and 
privations. 

Probably the next most interesting fact 
about these letters is the distribution of 
their writers over the country, and also 
of the lands to which they wish to go. 
Seventy inquiries, about 40 per cent., came 
from the North Atlantic States; forty-four, 
or 25 per cent., from the North Central 
States east of the Mississippi; and twenty- 
four, or 14 per cent., from the North 
Central States west of the Mississippi. 
In other words, 79 per cent. of all the in- 
quiries came from the states where agri- 
culture is most highly developed, and 
presumably most successful. From out- 
side the United States proper there came, 
in this group, six letters, two each from 
Canada and the Canal Zone, one from 
Mexico, and one from a native of France, 
temporarily resident in this country. 

The “back to the land” cry is often 
thought to be merely the voice of city men 
tired of their environment — those who 
have no real appreciation of the life on the 
farm, but who crave a change in any direc- 
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tion. These letters rather contradict that 
theory. Several of the writers had been 
raised on farms, or had lived on them for 
a greater or less time, and are merely giv- 
ing vent to a repressed or latent longing 
to get back to the country. 

From the larger cities came forty-four, 
or 25 per cent., of the inquiries; seventeen 
from New York (including Brooklyn); 
seven from Chicago; four from Boston; 
three from Washington and three from 
Minneapolis; two each from Philadephia, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, Cincinnati; and 
one from Columbus. 

Twenty-eight writers directly state that 
they have had no experience, yet the wil- 
lingness to work and endure hardship 
and the expressed decision obviously based 
on careful consideration, do not indicate 
a mere commuter’s weariness nor a mere 
desire to dabble in suburban farming. 

Men of forty-five years of age or more 
write of their desire to get to farms, not 
merely asa retreat for their later years, but 
as a good business opportunity for their ac- 
tive life. One man, indeed, describes him- 
self as being sixty-four years young, and 
with the feelings of a man of forty. Two 
letters come from women who are planning 
to own and manage their own farms on a 
business basis. 

The desire for farms is undoubtedly 
the result of a wish really to practice 
agriculture, and not merely to speculate 
in land values. In but one case was the 
agricultural value of the land disregarded, 
and the possibility of its being “a good 
investment for a few years” made para- 
mount. Then, too, there is exhibited, in 
many cases, proof of a preliminary study 
of conditions and a tentative choice of 
location that also testify to the sincerity 
of the writers. Twenty-three inquiries 
are merely “feelers” with no definite sec- 
tion yet in mind, although in several cases 
a distinct type of farming had already 
been chosen. On the other hand, twenty 
inquiries aim at New York or New Jersey; 
eight point toward New England; twelve 
toward Arkansas, Missousi, and Oklahoma; 
and ten toward Iowa, Ohio, Illinois, and 
Indiana. The natural result of recent 
developments, advertisement, and progress 
in regard to specific localities is of course 
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apparent. Sixteen inquiries are directed 
toward Florida, eleven toward the Pacific 
Northwest, and twenty-four toward the 
South Atlantic States. Six inquirers will 
locate according to the dictates of their 
health, in high altitudes, or in arid or warm 
climates. Strangely enough, but two in- 
quiries come about homestead possibilities. 

No description of these letters will give 
as clear an idea of their spirit as quota- 
tions from them. For examples: 


I have had about two years’ ex- 
perience asa farmer. I simply tired of working 
from fourteen to twenty hours a day for the 
miserable low wage paid farm hands, quit and 
went into the news business. I am twenty- 
eight years of age, married, and have about 
seven or eight hundred dollars which I could 
invest in a small farm. 


What the writer wants is that in- 
dependence mentioned in your paper. I left 
the farm at twenty — some twenty-one years 
ago. I entered the U. S. federal service and 
have traveled extensively. Now I am desk 
tired and after some twenty years of hard work 
I am confronted with the fact that I have been 
a slave. What are my chances to gain that 


independence and where can I go to get it? 


Yes! There is a real land hunger. 
T housands of men occupying responsible posi- 
tions in life would leave it for the farm if they 
knew how to tide over the first few years. 


I am twenty-five years of age, mar- 
ried, and earning $45 a month as a waiter. It 
is all inside work, and I don’t like it at all. I 
have no trade. I have been longing to go to 
farming for the last eight years, but I cannot 
get away, as it takes every cent I make to live. 
I] am now trying to scrimp and save one hundred 
dollars by next spring in order to go to Califor- 
nia, leaving my wife here until I can send for 
her. 

; I want a farm, but | do not know 
how to get one. The resources of a teacher 
who earns only a good living with little or no 
saving are not great, but if there are places 
where a good farm can be secured without 
much immediate outlay and a prospect for a 
living from the start, | want to know about it. 
I want a farm, but I cannot risk my family 
in a venture of which I know nothing. 


; Do I want a farm? Did I since 
happv childhood ever crave anything as much 
as I have of late years life in the open under 
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God’s blue sky and close to all the manifesta- 
tions of the Creator’s art? Do not 
misinterpret my designs. I do not seek great 
wealth. All I want is a comfortable living for 
Mother and the kiddies, with something to 
leave them some day when the last call comes. 


For many years, long before there 
was any exodus particularly in this direction, 
I have been craving the independence of an 
outdoor farm life, but circumstances forced me 
and continued me in commercial life. In the 
past year this feeling has become so intense that 
I have really gotten to the point where I am 
looking around and am going to cash in my 
available assets just as soon as possible. 


: The last issue of THE Wortp’s 
Work has been of an unusual interest and 
worth. Many city-bred men have begun to 
feel a growing discontent with the confinement 
and routine of office work, and to question 
themselves as to whether life might not have a 
broader and more independent outlook. I am 
a city-bred man but with a strong love for the 
out of doors, and vour inspiring articles arouse 
a latent desire for country life. 

, “Does anybody really want a farm?” 
Ask the poor, tired, traveling man who sees 
his family once a month for a day or two before 
he hot-foots it again for another tiresome and 
lonely month. Ninety-nine out of the hundred 
will say “Show me.” The question we don’t 
know is where or how to begin, etc. Most of 
the farming we see is of the old-timer who works 
like the —— and makes an indifferent 
success. We then ask “Is there anything in 
this scientific farming?”’ We read articles that 
listen good, but we don’t know. The principal 
trouble is we don’t know where to get in touch 
with the beginning or the ending of the inform- 
ation necessary to take the first step in this 
matter. To tell you as precisely as possible 
what we want is a hard matter for we don’t 
know what there is in the different farming 
ventures. 


Born and reared on the farm, I get 
homesick for a return to it as the years multiply. 
I have no delusions as to its demands, limita- 
tions, nor of its freedom and quiet; but after 
thirty years of city lifeand professional interests, 
| am wondering whether it is wise to contemplate 
areturn. At best I can hardly expect to con- 
tinue present work as a teacher more than ten 
years. What then? Could one reasonably 
expect a small farm, of ten to twenty acres, to 
be of material help in the way of livelihood? 
My city home might realize some $10,000, and 
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its income in bonds would bring about 5 per 
cent. Would half of it invested in a farm enable 
one to materially increase the income? As a 
scientific man it has seemed that it might be 
practicable for me to take advantage of the 
farm for conducting experiments in breeding, 
etc. But is this likely to provide any income? 


Working in the office of one of Chi- 
cago’s largest manufacturing concerns, I come 
in contact with a great many people living on 
small salaries. There are quite a number of 
us who run small farms just outside Chicago 
on the side, and I know of none who have tried 
this and givenitup. There are at least a dozen 
of the men in the office who have larger farms 
in other states. One man holds go acres in 
Florida, which he is planting in oranges. Five 
others have each ten acres in the Bitter Root 
Valley. Two of the boys own farms in Michi- 
gan, and another a farm in Wisconsin. Besides 
these, several of us have one or two acres near 
Chicago. How does that look? 


And so it goes on — the call of the man 
who wants freedom and independence and 
active work in place of the rush and grind 
and squeeze of city toil. The greatest 


drawbacks seem to be, first, the possibility 
of making the break from one occupation 


to another; second, the acquisition of in- 
formation about practical farming; and 
third, the acquisition of accurate and re- 
liable information about the possibilities 
and resources of the various sections of 
the country. Probably the first of these 
three obstacles — the acquisition of capital 
to start — will remain longest and most 
troublesome. Yet every source of agri- 
cultural information and education assists 
in removing it. Organizations, codpera- 
tive and otherwise, for the purpose of 
helping the farmer to buy his land gradually 
and easily, are increasing in number and 
effectiveness. Moreover, the unreliable 
and unscrupulous types of such organiza- 
tions are gradually being exposed, con- 
demned, and put out of existence. 

But there is one more cause, apparently, 
that does much to prevent a wider purchase 
and occupation of farms — namely, the 
aversion of women to farm-life. Read 
these two letters: 


. The city in which I live is one of 
over 300,000 people, and I am safe in saying 
that there are in this city at least 50,000 who 
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would like to quit the city to-morrow and go 
to the farm if they consulted their own wishes 
only. And | think I am safe in saying that 
this is also true in the same proportion in every 
city and large town in this country. , 

Now if this statement is true, which 
can be proven, you will sav “Why do not these 
men go at once and buy farms?’”’ The answer 
to this answers your question. The women 
of these men prefer to have their husbands live 
a life they do not enjoy, that many of them 
detest, rather than go with them out into the 
country where they, as well as their husbands 
and children, can enjoy God’s pure air, good 
health, and wholesome living. This is the 
main reason why the farms of this country go 
begging to-day, to be later taken up largely 
by an ignorant, uncultured lot of the lowest 
kind of foreigners whom we, as educated 
Americans, do not consider our equals or fit 
associates for ourselves or our families. This 
fact also prevents the man who has a sane, 
sensible wife from going to the farm. 

. « » “Does Anybody Really Want a Farm?” 
Yes, more than one-half the male citizens of the 
large cities, especially those who were country 
born. When I was forced by overwork and 
ill health to leave business, I told my acquaint- 
ances I was going onto a farm. They almost 
all said ‘“‘O how I would like to buy a place in 
the country and go to farming!”” Asked why 
they did not, they said with equal sincerity 
“My wife or my children would not live in the 
country.” Or “‘I must first educate my children 
but I would go in a minute if it was not for 
them.” It is always the same story. When- 
ever I go back and meet them, their families 
are hopelessly tied to the town’s attractions — 
department stores, theatres, clubs, and social 
conditions, even though it involves a third 
story flat, and a vitiated atmosphere. The 
men want the farm; the women want the town 
and its pretty things rather than the life of a 
farmer’s wife. Convert the women and you 
will be able to answer the question as to whether 
“Back to the Land” is all cry and no wool. 

The Worvp’s Work is answering every 
such inquiry to the best of its ability; and 
it is able, in practically every case, at least 
to refer the inquirer to trustworthy sources 
of information; and it will take great pleas- 
ure in continuing to do this. And the 
subject will be followed further month by 
month by articles explaining the possibili- 
ties of the land without sentimentality 
and glamor, and explaining also many of 
the pitfalls that beset the new farmer and 
how to avoid them. 
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THE KNIGHT VALVELESS MOTOR 


HE usual automobile engine, 
as everyone knows, is fitted 
with poppet valves for reg- 
ulating the flow of the gas 
mixture into the cylinders. 
The valve is closed by a spring. For 
the spring to close it takes an appre- 
ciable time, and this time remains the 
same whether the engine is going fast or 
slow. At very high speed, therefore, 
either the spring has to be so strong as 
to create considerable pumping for the 
valve to open at all, or else it will not get 
the valve closed in time. This makes 
irregularity in the engine and a loss of 
compression and power. Moreover, no 


spring will keep on working indefinitely 
without sooner or later giving out and 
snapping. 
of tempered steel. 


It is inherent in the nature 
Sooner or later the 
gas motor must come to _ positively 
driven valves, like those of the steam 
engine — valves that must move when 
it comes their turn to do so in the 
cycle of events. It is this thought that 
makes interesting the working principles 
of the Knight engine, one of the first gas 
engines to adopt this kind of valve. 

It is called “valveless’” — it has no disc 
poppet-valves until now universal on 
gas motors — but of course it has the 
equivalent of the valve, something to 
control the admission and escape of the 
mixture. As every automobile owner 
knows, the gas engine has four things to 
do to make a complete cycle. It must 
fill the cylinder with mixture, compress 
it, ignite it to make the power stroke, and 
finally sweep out the burnt gas. In the 
four-cycle engine, the mixture is sucked 
in through the spring poppet valve, which 
valve must close promptly at the end of 
the stroke, as compression then begins. 
The excellence of the compression de- 
pends upon the tightness of the inlet 
valve, of the piston rings, and of the 


exhaust valve, which is held tight shut 


by the cam of its mechanical valve gear. 
When the power stroke has been made, 
the exhaust valve is then opened by its 
cam and allows the burnt gases to escape. 
Now, in a two-cycle engine, these valves 
are done away with by having ports in 
the cylinder walls, which are uncovered 
at the proper times by the piston. It is 
not very economical of gas mixture, be- 
cause, the ports being fixed, both the 
exhaust and inlet must be open at the 
same time — at that fleeting instant when 
the piston is at the lower end of its stroke 
and the full volume of the cylinder avail- 
able. It is the only time, because of course 
it is not possible to have a port at the 
compression end of the stroke. But 
in the Knight motor this is precisely what 
is done. There are two sets of ports, 
one in the cylinder walls and the other 
in a sleeve which slides closely over 
the cylinder and is in its turn surrounded 
by the usual water-jacket. Both the 
cylinder and the sleeve are positively 
moved by eccentrics on the lay-shaft of 
the engine, and the ports are so cut that 
they will “register” (or come opposite) 
at precisely the right moments to control 
the admission and escape of the gas 
mixture. 

The proper place for the inlet port 
is at the top (compression) end of the 
cylinder. It cannot be put there in a 
two-cylinder engine as it would still be 
there during the compression stroke and 
allow all the gas to get out. But in the 
Knight engine the sleeve and the cylinder 
ports match during the filling stroke, thus 
admitting gas, but one of them has slid 
past the other when it comes time for 
compression, thus holding in the gas. 
They remain closed during the power 
stroke also, but the sleeve and the cylinder 
ports again register when it comes time 
for the exhaust stroke, opening a passage 
for the burnt gases out to the muffler. 

Such a motor will stand phenomenal 
endurance tests and will run at un- 
limited speed, as everything works in 
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THE KNIGHT MOTOR 


THE BLACK LINE SHOWS THE SLEEVE AND THE DARK 
LINE JUST INSIDE IS THE CYLINDER WALL BOTH OF 
WHICH ARE ACTUATED BY ECCENTRICS SO THAT THE 
PORTS (SHOWN BY WHITE) COME OPPOSITE EACH OTHER 
AT THE PROPER TIMES TO ALLOW THE GAS TO GET IN 
THE CYLINDER AND TO ESCAPE AFTER THE EXPLOSION 


unison with the crank shaft and there is 
no chance for anything to lag or stick. 
To prevent leaking, a set of piston rings is 
necessary on the cylinder-head as well as 
on the piston, and the head is made of 
the long peculiar shape shown in the 
drawing for that reason. The large 
amount of close-fitting oiled surface be- 
tween the cylinder and its sleeve prevents 
leakage between them by way of the inlet 
and exhaust ports. 


THE NEWEST TYPE OF STEAM 
ENGINE 


N THESE days of strenuous conser- 
vation of all the raw materials which 


go to make up our national resources, 
those new types of steam engines called 
lokomobiles, by the Germans and demi- 
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fixes, by the French, which use only 
half as much coal as our best engines and 
turbines, are of interest to everyone. 
During the last ten years they have been 
developed by several large manufacturers 
in Germany until there are now more 
than 50,000 of them at work all over 
Europe — all over the world in fact — 
wherever the French and German trade 
routes go. They range from the big 
1,000 horse-power units directly con- 
nected to a dynamo, such as the one which 
supplied all the light and power at the 
Brussels Exposition last year, down to 
the small 40 horse-power units, light 
and exceedingly economical of coal, which 
are so very popular at present in Russia, 
where steam coal is more or less at a pre- 
mium and the import duty charged by 
the pound weight. 

These units work in all conceivable in- 
dustries — one lokomobile firm alone hav- 
ing furnished 1615 installations for electric 
light and power; 1429 factory engines in 
the metal industries; 1400 for brick works 
and potteries; 1885 driving sawmills, turn- 
ing and planing mills and the like; and 
1253 for other purposes. ‘These installa- 
tions aggregate a million and a_ half 
horse-power, while another big German 
firm has installed 980,000 horse-power 
of lokomobiles during the last four 
years. 

The only country in the world, civilized 
or uncivilized, that has none of them is 
our own United States of America. As- 
tonishing, but explainable— partly because 
of our tariff wall, and partly because of the 
metric system, as all the parts of the 
lokomobile down to the last nut and 
pipe thread are in metric system measure- 
ments and will therefore fit nothing at 
all that we have in stock. If the lokomo- 
bile should lose a single nut off a stud- 
bolt or if a new rivet have to be put in, it 
would cost out of all proportion to replace 
it in this country, as all our stock sizes are 
in inches and it is a delicate machine shop 
job to turn out a duplicate in metric 
measurements. This is one reason why 
we do not import them regardless of the 
duty; and another is our tendency to 
“standardize” everything, which too often 
stifles further progress. However, there 
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is much talk of an American alliance at 
present in Germany, so we may soon see 
these really modern and economical super- 
heated steam units made in America and 
taking their rightful place among our 
power producers. 

As to construction, the lokomobile is, 
briefly, a compact combination of a 
boiler and engine, and a_ superheater 
in one unit. The engine is mounted 
on top of the boiler in order to do away 
with long and wasteful steam piping and, 
to insure that both engine and boiler 
will be under the care of one careful and 
intelligent man—the engineer —as he 
alone can easily fire and run such units, 
even those as large as 350 horse-power. 
The engine uses superheated steam, which 
is much more economical of coal than 
the ordinary saturated steam — which all 
our engines use — because it will not con- 
dense inside the cylinder as does saturated 
steam. Superheated steam, it may be 
explained in passing, is ordinary steam 
overheated by passing it through the 
superheater tubes immersed in the hot 
chimney gases. It then has this extra 
heat to draw upon when it enters the 
comparatively cold cylinder, which would 
otherwise condense part of it in the form 
of drops of water upon the interior surface 
of the cylinder. Drops of water do not 
aid in pushing the piston, so it is éssential 
to keep the steam in the state of vapor 
in order that all of it can do useful 
work—which is accomplished by super- 
heating it. 

The loss from cylinder condensation 
with ordinary saturated steam amounts 
to a third of all the steam furnished to the 
engine by the boiler. Another loss is the 
waste of most of the heat of the gases 
going up the chimney. In the lokomobile 
these are used to superheat the steam from 
the boiler; for the chimney gases pass 
over the two coils, (C and D,) containing 
steam on its way to the high and low- 
pressure cylinders (A and B) of the engine 
respectively. The exhaust of the “high”’ 
goes to the low-pressure cylinder and, as it 
is quite cool (only 260°), it takes nearly 
all the heat out of the chimney gases, 
leaving only enough for draught. 

By thus eliminating all three of these 
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losses — radiation from steam pipes, cylin- 
der condensation, and stack losses, the 
lokomobile actually uses only one half of 
the coal that the ordinary engine and boiler 
plants do. Lokomobiles need from seven 
to ten pounds of steam per hour to the 
horse-power at the flywheel, while satur- 
ated steam engines use from sixteen to 
twenty-three pounds for the same duty. 
These figures are for engines from 40 to 
250 horsepower, which cover the bulk 
of all the small central station and factory 
engines over the United States. 

In the coal pile the difference is still 
more remarkable, the lokomobile — the 
one which furnishes electricity for the 
lights of the Czar’s palace at Peterhof 





THE FUEL SAVING LOKOMOBILE 


A COMPACT COMBINATION OF A BOILER, ENGINE, 
AND SUPERHEATER IN ONE UNIT WHICH DO WORK ON 
ABOUT HALF THE STEAM NECESSARY FOR THE ORDINARY 
AMERICAN STEAM ENGINE 


for instance — using but half a pound of 
coal to the horse-power-hour (it is in 130 
horse-power units), while the engine 
driving the dynamo for any one of our 
large hotels will use not less than three 
pounds of coal for the same work — six 
times as much. This is because the boiler 
has to be so much larger for our engine, 
and of course the boiler losses are conse- 
quently that much bigger in proportion. 
Again, these superheated steam units 
use so little coal that one man, the engineer 
alone, can run and fire it — does so as a 
matter of course in Germany and France. 
Two men are used only on the 500 to 
1000 horse-power units. By this arrange- 
ment, the wages of the fireman are saved 
and the whole plant is under the care of a 
vastly more intelligent man, the engineer, 
who will keep it all clean and up to 
maximum efficiency. 
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THE MARCH OF THE CITIES 


THE DELIVERANCE OF DAYTON — EXAMPLES OF MUNICIPAL ALTRUISM 


Following Mr. Henry Oyen’s comprehensive series, ‘‘ The Awakening of the Cities” 
which showed bow ihey are meeting the problems that twentieth century civilization thrust 
upon them— how far-seeing municipalities are the hope of an efficient democracy — the 
Wor.p’s Work bas decided to publish a series of city achievements as encouragement to 
one of the most important movements of progress of this time—the physical, moral, and 
social improvement of American cities—— THE EpITors. 


AYTON, O., has always been 
a well-intentioned city, but 
threats were necessary to per- 
suade it that its highest good 
did not lie in abject submis- 
sion to an old-fashioned political machine. 
The politicians, secure in the  public’s 
trustfulness, managed the city’s destiny 
from the city hall in a way that con- 
tributed largely to their own interests, 
but not to Dayton’s. They had a way of 
giving or denying railroad franchises 
according to the. dictates of their own 
fancy. The result was that shipping 
facilities were not all that they should be. 
Now it happened that in the course of 
swift expansion a certain big business 
came to need a railroad line to serve its 
plant. A company was organized to 
build it, a franchise was asked for — 
and denied. The machine was not pleased 
with the idea. 

“Then,” said the head of the company, 
“we shall have to leave Dayton.” 

That was enough to make Dayton sit 
up and take notice. It investigated and 
found that the great majority of citizens 
regarded the prospective removal'as a 
civic calamity; and that their will was 
being thwarted by a small clique of 
politicians. 

From this discovery came the reclama- 
tion of Dayton. 

The business men got together, formed 
a “Booster” organization, and said: “That 
business must stay, and the politicians 
must go.” The Chamber of Commerce 
asserted its latent power and _ forced 
the city council to pass the franchise 
which gave to the big plant its needed 
railroad. The citizens served notice that 


henceforth they would have a hand in 
the government of their city. The poli- 
ticians protested. A campaign was fought, 
and the people won. Since then Dayton’s 
history has been one of regeneration and 
progress. 

Dayton, once aroused to consciousness 
of a single one of its needs, straightway 
inaugurated a general programme of 
self-improvement. In parks it had lagged 
almost as badly as in its government. 
There were only 19 acres of parks in 
10,500 acres of city area housing 125,000 
people. By a vote of nearly five to one 
the people expressed their desire for the 
creation of a park commission, and a 
vigorous campaign for park development 
was begun. Present plans call for the 
acquisition of nearly 1,200 acres of land 
for park purposes, at an expenditure of 
about one million dollars. 

For years, through one of the best 
residential districts, there ran an un- 
sightly mill race, abandoned since manu- 
facturing plants had supplanted water- 
power with steam and electricity. The 
banks of the race were lined with fine old 
trees but the ditch itself was filled with 
pools of stagnant water, patches of mud 
and weeds, frogs, mosquitoes, and tin 
cans. Dayton turned loose its new- 
found energies on this eye-sore, and the 
result is a macadamized boulevard which 
has become the showplace of the city. 

In many sections there were scattered 
dozens of old, tumbledown frame buildings 
gone to ruin and awaiting only the in- 
evitable fire. Progressive citizens who 
wished to improve and beautify their 
grounds were seriously hampered by the 
presence of these dangerous shacks. The 
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state legislature was induced by com- 
mercial organizations to enact a building 
code law and to increase the powers of 
the state fire marshal. Dayton took 
advantage of this new power, and many of 
the menacing buildings have been torn 
down. 

Dayton has adopted a new standard 
of civic housekeeping; the awakening, 
caused by the threat of the great factory’s 
removal, has not only kept that factory, 
but it has made Dayton a better place 
for other factories to go and for people 
to live. The creation of the commission 
to make parks, the building of the boule- 
vard, and the destruction of the old 
fire-inviting shacks are three concrete 
forward steps. 

I] 


Not many of the cities that have opened 
their eyes in the last decade have had so 
altruistic an awakening as Dubuque, la. 
This city, instead of adopting the selfish, 
though natural slogan “Do it for Du- 
buque,” has taken as its watchword 
“Do it for Eastern Iowa.” 


Dubuque is an old and a rich city. 
Its faults were complacency and inactivity. 
When it woke up, it became humble and 


energetic. It voted $175,000 for promo- 
tion in no time at all, turned this amount 
over to the newly created “Dubuque 
Industrial Corporation,” and then set 
about “capitalizing its ideals.” By this 
it meant the establishing of a sort of idea- 
sharing alliance between itself and the 
neighboring cities. 

“In Dubuque,”’ says the secretary of 
the Industrial Corporation, “we do not 
begrudge our sister cities any knowledge 
or experience which has put us on the 
upgrade. When any one of us has a 
wise or happy thought he is glad to pass 
it on to the commercial secretaries of 
other cities. We think this is not only 
our duty as an honest and progressive 
municipality, but we think it is “good 
business.’ 

That Dubuque is not sowing her seed 
on stony ground is shown by the following 
example: The citizens of Des Moines, 
a few months ago, discovered that living 
expenses were higher in their town than 
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in Dubuque, so they sent to the “Key 
City,” investigators, who received the 
willingly offered information that Dubuque 
owed its advantage to its open city market, 
which enables the hucksters and poultry- 
men to waive the services of the grocer, 
and to sell their produce direct to the 
housewife — to the great benefit of all 
concerned. 

And Des Moines went away and did 
likewise. It not only established a. profit- 
able market of its own, but gave wide 
publicity to the idea among other seekers 
after municipal betterment. 


III 


Another such city as Dubuque is Little 
Rock, Ark. This paragraph from the 
creed of its board of trade, illustrates how 
this broader vision is spreading. . 

“We work for the whole state of Arkan- 
sas and we believe that what helps our 
city benefits Arkansas. We _ will not 
enter into competition to take from any 
Arkansas city, any factory or any institu- 
tion that they may have. This does not 
mean that we would not welcome them 
cordially if they moved here, but what we 
want you to understand is that we would 
not work to bring about a spirit of dissatis- 
faction that might cause the removal.” 

What a contrast to the narrowness of a 
few years ago when it was considered by 
many similar bodies the height of enter- 
prise to take an industry away from a 
neighboring city, no matter what the 
means employed! 

Not long ago the shops of the Iron 
Mountain and Southern Railroad, located 
at Little Rock, were destroyed by fire. 
The shops had been of frame construction. 
They had been unsightly to the eye and a 
menace to surrounding property by their 
susceptibility to fire. Before the railroad 
had completed its plans for rebuilding, 
the city offered the company $30,000 
if it would rebuild of stone and _ brick. 
The offer was accepted and the shops 
were built much larger than had originally 
been planned. 

Among all the awakened cities one of 
the most encouraging characteristics is 
this broadening of the point of view. 





